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~~ NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


THESE are the days of short speeches and manifold legislation. 
The near approach of the 12th of August has been producing its 
usual effects on British senators. Bills are passed, withdrawn, 
or rejected, with as much zonchalance as if the existence of 
grouse instead of the lives and fortunes of Englishmen were de- 
pendent upon the “ Ayes or Noes have it” of the sonorous Speaker. 
The business of the week has in fact been for the most part 
merely routine. There are, however, a few subjects of general 
interest, which demand attention. 

The Irish Tithe Bill passed the House of Commons on Tues- 
day, amidst the cheers of the Liberals and the groans of the 
intolerant Orange faction, who would wring his last potato from 
the wretched Catholic cottier for the support of their bloated 
sinecure Church Establishment. The bill is to be read a second 
time on Monday in the House of Peers; that is, if it shall accord 
with their Lordships’ good pleasure to preserve the Protestant 
Irish Clergy from starvation during the ensuing winter. The fate 
of these afflicted saints and confessors is in the hand of the Lords. 
Ministers and the majority of the Commons are resolved to vote 
no more millions out of the produce of British industry for their 
support. It may be true that the Archbishop of ArmMagu has 
assured the Peers, that in Ulster the tithes will be paid; but the 
thousands who have shared the last million loan, tell their Con- 
servative Lordships a different tale as respects the three other 
provinces. The pressure of poor relations is hard upon the High 
Church party ; and, upon the sensible old principle that “ half a 
loaf is better than no bread,” we fully expect that Mr. O'Con- 
NELL's Tithe Bill will. be gulped down by the Duke of WrLLiNG- 
Ton and Bishop Puitupots. The Agitator (now in earnest be- 
come the Pacificator* of Ireland) is too strong for the Peers. 

The proceedings in the Warwick Borough Bill were cut short 
on Tuesday, by the Lord Chancellor ; who gave the bill its quietus, 
by moving that it be read a second time that day six months. 
The Earl of Rapnor assented to the motion; which of course 
met with the hearty approbation of the Duke of CumBERLANp, 
the Duke of Ricumonp, Lord Warwick, Lord Ay.iesrorp, 
Lord Wynrorp, Lord Rosstyn, Lord Bextzy, the Bishop of 
Hererorp, and Lord W HARNCLIFFE—comprising on this occasion 
the whole “ Upper House.” The pretext for their conduct was a 
deficiency of proof in favour of the bill. It is well known that the 
Peers refused to receive much evidence which was admitted by 
the Committee of the House of Commons. Still it was proved 
before their Lordships, that a large sum of money had been ad- 
vanced by the Earl of Warwicx for the purposes of the election ; 
that forty-two voters were bribed with money paid down and pro- 
mised ; that upwards of 5007. was expended illegally in ribbons, 
cockades, &e.; and that 4,464/. was laid out in treating. The 
evidence to prove false rating and the creation of fictitious votes, 
the Peers decided to be inadmissible; though every man’s com- 
mon sense will assure him that such evidence was directly in 
point—that such practices are among the most usual acts of cor- 
Tuption and illegal interference with the freedom of election. 

It isa remarkable fact, and proves the animus with which these 
Upright judges set about their task, that they directed the counsel 
for the bill to refer as little as possible to Lord Warwick! There 
Was a gross outlay of 8,500/. by a party, who polled only 700 
Votes, for the purposes we have mentioned; and yet Lord 

ROUGHAM mustered confidence to declare, that “ although there 
Was evidence enough to raise a strong suspicion against the 
borough, the House could not legislate upon suspicion alone.” 

td Brovcuam alsocontended, that the misconduct of individual 
electors “ would not justify their Lordships in either partially or 
totally disfranchising a whole borough.” But no one knows 
better than the Chancellor, that no human being was disfranchised 

* See Spectator, 19th October 1833; page 976, 
(Larzsr Epition.] 











by the bill, which merely went to zzcrease the Warwick consti- 
tuency, by the addition of some hundred reputable voters from 
the adjacent town of Leamington. The talk about disfranchising 
was therefore quite beside the question at issue. Surprise has 
been expressed at the conduct of Lords Duruam and Rapnor: 
the first ran away from his post, leaving his bill to be strangled by 
its enemies; and the second aided and abetted in the murder. 

On this occasion, the House of Commons did its duty : a ma- 
jority of 67 to 18 refused to issue a new writ for the delinquent 
borough; which, with Hertford and Carrickfergus, must await its 
doom next session. As for Stafford, we have recently heard no- 
thing respecting it: we suppose it will be crushed out of political 
existence one of these days, by the paw of the ‘‘ tame elephant.” 

The Poor-Law Bill finally passed the Lords last night, after 
another strenuous attempt by the Bishop of Exeter to strike out 
the Bastardy clauses; which was defeated by a majority of 82 to 
71. Subsequently, a clause framed by Lord WuHarncuirrs, but 
proposed for insertion by the Duke of WeLLINeTon, was agreed 
to: it will have the effect of making the father of a bastard child 
liable to the parish for the cost of its maintenance till the age of 
seven years; the paternity being first established to the satisfac- 
tion of the Magistrates, by evidence corroborative of the state- 
ment of the mother. The Bishop of Exeter described this clause 
as a consummation of the iniquity of the bill. So be it. 

The second reading of the South Australian Bill was postponed 
last night till Monday next, The, opposition to this measure 
appears to be almost, if not altogether, withdrawn. When it was 
in Committee of the House of Commons last Saturday, . Mr. 
Hugues Hueues, in a manner highly creditable to his sense and 
candour, avowed that, upon further examination, his objections to 
the measure vanished: and, judging from the tone of the Duke 
of WELLINGTON’s remarks last night, we shall look for a. fair 
consideration of its principles and real object from such of the 
Peersas happen to be gifted with understanding. 

Lord A.trHorp has acted like a treacherous stepmother to Sir 
Epwarb KnarcuBu..'s Beer Bill. He proposed a clause, last 
Friday, exempting from its operation every place above the size of 
a village; and on Wednesday, introduced a clause by way of rider, 
which authorizes Magistrates to permit beer-shops to be kept open 
from four o'clock in the morning till eleven at night Thus 
stripped of its claws, the bill was suffered to pass the Commons. 
Will the Peers find time to agree to it?—to discuss its provisions 
is out of the question, “at this late period of the session,” to use a 
phrase in every body's mouth this 9th of August. 

Mr. BucxincHam’'s Drunken Committee reported the product 
of their cogitations on Tuesday. It is impossible to read a single 
paragraph of this document without laughing—it is so rich in 
absurdity. The most commonplace and hacknied ideas are decked 
out in such pompous phraseology—the political economy is so su- 
perlatively bad—and the remedies for gin and beer-drinking are so 
fantastical and impracticable—that had some facetious “ licensed 
victualler” laboured with all his might to throw ridicule on the 
Committee and the subject of their investigations, he could not 
have done it more effectually than by getting some Member of 
the House to draw up such a report as this. 

The few really working Members of the House of Commons, 
who have survived another session in spite of late hours, pestilen- 
tial air, and seats as uncomfortable and not half so clean as those 
in some old-fashioned Presbyterian meeting-house, beset Lord 
A.tuorp on Thursday, with one loud cry for a more spacious, 
convenient, and healthy hall of assembly. Mr. Hume was fore- 
thost among the complainants, followed by Messrs. WarBuRTON, 
Ewart, Warp, BuckiNGHAM, PHILLIPS, AGLIONBY, LENNARD, 
Hawes, and Colonel Davies. Mr. Gou.surn thought the pre- 
sent House sufficiently good; and Mr. Benerr could not believe 
that the seats were uncomfortable, as Members frequently fell 
asleep on them: besides, he could not give up the present build- 
ing because of “ the associations” connected with it. This sort 
of nonsense is worthy of Sir Ropert Ines; but quite out 
of character in a plain, straightforward, country gentleman 
like Mr. Benerr. Lord AtruHorp admitted. that the House 
was too small when there was a good attendance of Mem- 
bers; but as it could hold a few very comfortably, he did not 
think any alteration necessary: at all events he would leave it to 
the decision of a full House. No doubt. The best way to se- 
cure a large majority for the proposition, would he to cram six 
hundred Representatives of the People into the dark, dirty hole, 
and close all the windows, on some day when the thermometer 
ranges from 85 to 112, and then put it to the vote. The time is 
probably not far distant when regular attendance witi be held an 
indispensable qualification ina Representative ; and Lord ALTHORP, 
we.suspect, will live to see the habitual absentees frome Bheih Ss 
liamentary duties discarded by the constituencies?whos 


they neglect, As long as the place of assembly is seipeommudious, cx 
- be ». “€ 
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unhealthy, and disagreeable as the present, it does seem rather 
unreasonable to require constant attendance from Members— 
Ynless for the purpose of killing them, 





The speech of the Queen Regent of Spain onthe opening of 
the session of the Cortes (a brief sketch of which was given last 
‘week in our second impression), is in the most approved style of 
Royal harangues, vague and pompous. Her Majesty, of course, 
laments and reprobates the treason of Don Cartos; refers with 
et satisfaction to her alliance with England, France, and 

ortugal to the tried fidelity of the army, and the loyalty of the 
Zreat y of the people. The finances are admitted to be not in 
the most satisfactory condition; but strict economy is promised, 
andan arrangement of the national debt on as favourable terms. to 
the creditors.as the resources of the country. will permit. For 
herself, the Queen says it is sufficient. for her to remember that 
she is the» mother. of IsassuLa the Second and. the. grand- 
daughter of Cuarves the Third. With this truly royal sentiment 
the speech concludes. The only business transacted by the Cortes, 
of which we have as yet any account, consists in the verification 
of the members’ qualifications, administering the oaths, and other 
routine business. 

It is now believed that the conspiracy discovered.on the night of 
the 24th of July, which wealso briefly mentioned last week, is not 
so formidable as was apprehended at first. Old General PaLarox, 
who, with Romugro p ALPuUENTE and General VAN HALEN, was 
the chief person implicated, has been visited by his friends, and it 
‘Was even supposed that he might be liberated. The designs of 
the conspirators are said to have extended only to an attempt to 
procure a recognition of the democratie Constitution of 1812, and 
the choice of another Regent; and these changes were to be 
brought about by peaceable measures. But on the other hand, it 
is feared that the leaders are the only cautious men of the party, 
and that their less distinguished followers are ready and eager for 
deeds of violence. Madrid is very strictly guarded, and numbers 
have been arrested. Nothing positive will be known respecting 
the plot until their trial. The three principal Ministers, Ama- 
RILLAS, MARTINEZ DE LA Rosa, and ToreNo, are said to work 
cordially together. 

There is reason to believe, though the intelligence was. received 
only by telegraph from Bayonne through Paris, that the Queen's 
troops, under Ex Pastor, have defeated the Carlists in a series of 
actions, and driven them upon the French frontier. The coast is 
blockaded by British and French ships, to prevent the supply of 
arms or ammunition to the insurgents from the coast. Don Car- 
Los was lately seen at Salvatierra, a few leagues from Vittoria : 
but his usual abiding-place is not known. 

A rumour has been prevalent that the Queen Regent had ap- 
plied to Lovis Pxuitip to senda French army for the suppression 
of the rebellion ; but it seems to be generally disbelieved. 


Don Pepnro is busy in financial affairs. It is proposed to con- 
vert the paper currency into a metallic one; and it would seem 
that the arrangement is likely to be made without difficulty. The 
holders of Government paper are to receive 80 per cent. for what 
is really not worth more than 74 or 75, when the value of English 
sovereigns, in which they are to be paid off, is considered. It is 
also intended to make great improvements in the roads, and 
to form some new canals in the interior; and it is said that 
English capital to the amount of a million and a half sterling is 
forthcoming for these purposes, on certain conditions, which are 
thus stated by the Lisbon correspondent of the Times— 

*¢ During the first four years from the date of the contract, the money is to 
be considered as a loan to the Portuguese Government. At the end of the said 
Four years, the lenders will have the option, by forfeiture of the money advanced 
| them, either to let it go on as a loan for fifteen years, or to keep possession 
of the roads and canals for forty years; applying to their own use all emolu- 
ments therein arising, as well as deriving such other advantages as may be 
agreed on between them and Government.” 

It appears that the Spanish and Portuguese Governments had 
agreed not to let Don Cartos leave Portugal without taking se- 
curity for his future good behaviour; but Lord Howarp pr 
WAtneEN insisted upon his immediate embarkation. This fact is 
substantiated by some official documents furnished by the Times 
correspondent. The results of the interference of our Ambassador 
have been disastrous. This is the consequence of employing Tory 
diplomatists. Don Pepro, his wife, and the young Queen, at- 
tended by Satpanwa and Tercerra, left Lisbon for Oporto on 
the 24th of last month. It is supposed that Don Pepro will re- 
verse a very absurd sentence ‘of a court-martial which found Ge- 
neral Bacon guilty on a charge not preferred, and acquitted him 
on the charges which were really alleged against him. 

The French Chambers have been occupied with. preliminary 
arrangements for more important business. The politicians of the 
Bourse and the salons think, write, and talk, of nothing but 
Spanish news and Spanish stock; by the rapid fall of which many 
have been ruined. The Deputies of the new Chambers are said 
to be more liberal than their predecessors in regard to commercial 
policy; and great efforts are making by the free-trade party to 
proeure a reduction of duties on foreign products. The joint Com- 

mission appointed to regulate the Tariff between France and Bel- 
gium will soon commence its labours. 


A change has taken place in the Belgian Ministry : Messrs. 
Rogier, LeBeau, and Duvivier, the Ministers of Justice, the 


Interior, and Finance, have been replaced by Messrs. Ernst, DE 
Tuevx, and p'Huarr. It seems to be considered quite doubtful 
whether. the new Ministers will be.greater, favourites with the 


unruly Chambers than the old ones. _Theirselection by the King 
is merely an experiment. 





The discontents in Syria against Menemet Au1's Government 
have broken out into a formidable insurrection. Isranim Pacna, 
with his usual activity, was preparing to repress it, according to 
the last accounts received. 


New York papers have been received to the 17th of July. They 
contain accounts of some serious riots which occurred in that-city 
on the 9th, 10th, and 11th of last month. It seems that much 
excitement has prevailed among the least reputable of. the White 
inhabitants, in consequence of the efforts of the Anti-Slavery 
Society to procure the emancipation of the Negroes in the slave- 
holding states. A trivial circumstance irritated the people on the 
evening of the 9th. A number of Blacks had assembled in a 
chapel for the celebration of the 4th of July, the anniversary of 
American independence; a ceremony which they had for some 
reason, deferred for a few days. A society of singers also intended 
to meet at the same. chapel; but they found it preoccupied, and 
were much enraged at the insolence of the Negroes. A crowd 
soon collected and attacked the poor Blacks; and thence. they 
proceeded to break the windows of several unpopular individuals, 
as well as demolishing the interior of four churches and 
chapels where anti-slavery doctrines were preached. The police 
and the military at length succeeded in suppressing the riots; 
which, however, continued during the greater part of three days. 
It is impossible to give any distinct account of what occurred on 
each of the days, owing to the imperfect manner in which the 
American papers have detailed the events. Similar outrages 
took place about the same time in some places in Connecticut and 
New Jersey. 

The President, aided by some capitalists, has been very success- 
ful in procuring a supply of dollars and gold for the State Banks 
which he patronizes. The United States Bank has a large amount 
locked up unprofitably in its vaults, 





Debates and Proceedings in Parliament. 
]. Poor-Law Bin. 

The House of Peers resolved itself into a Committee on this bill on 
Monday; when the postponed clauses were taken into consideration, 
and most of them adopted, after a brief and dry discussion. It was 
agreed that further debate should be postponed till the third reading of 
the bill; but that the report of the Committee should be brought up on 
Thursday. 

On that day, accordingly, their Lordships again went into Com- 
mittee. Lord BrovcHam proposed a clause relative to Friendly So- 
cieties ; which was opposed by the Duke of RrcuMonp, and withdrawn. 
A desultory conversation on the bastardy clauses, resulted in the Duke 
of WELLINGTON proposing, that some additional clauses framed by 
Lord Wharncliffe, but which he declined pressing on the Committee, 
should be inserted; to be struck out the following day if the House 
thought proper to reject them. This motion was acceded to by Lord 
BrovucuaMm; and the clauses, which, as explained by the Duke of 
Wellington, go to ‘‘temper the severity of this part of the measure,” 
wers ordered to stand part of the bill. 

Last night, the motion for the third reading of the bill being put, 

Lord Kenyon spoke briefly against it. The bill, he said, was 
founded upon this grievous error, that because it was desirable to do 
certain things in certain places, therefore the same things ought to be 
done throughout the kingdom at large. 

After a few observations from the Bishop of Lonpon, Lord Tryn- 
HAM moved that the bill, which he characterized as a perfect delusion 
from beginning to. end, should be read a third time that day three 
months. 

A brief discussion ensued, in which Lords StraNGFoRD, FALMOUTH, 
Wynrorp, und the Duke of RicuMonp joined; and their Lordships 
divided; for the third reading, 45; against it, 15; so the bill was read 
a third time, by a majority of 30. 

Lord Wyrnrorp then proposed a clause, giving the tenants who pay 
2007. annual rent two votes in vestry, and to those who pay 400/. rent 
three votes: by the bill as it stood, the tenant was allowed only one 
vote. This clause was agreed to. 

The Bishop of Exerer moved to strike out the 55th or bastardy 
clause. His object was to procure more time for the discussion of this 
subject—to suspend the operation of the bill, as regards the law of 
bastardy, for six months; during which, a more merciful and equitable 
provision might be framed. No injury would arise to the bill from 
pursuing this course, for the bastardy clauses were distinct from the 
other parts of it. The Bishop proceeded at great length to enforce 
the duty of parents to maintain their children. He referred to Grotius, 
Puffendorf, and Montesquieu, to prove that this was according to the 
principle of natural law; to Blackstone, and the Commissioneys’ Re- 
port itself, to prove that it was the law of the land; and to the 
Holy Scriptures, for evidence that it was laid down by God. 

He enlarged upon the temptation which the rigorous provisions of the 
bill would hold out to the woman, if not to murder, yet to get rid of her 
offspring. Many an infant, nicely and warmly wrapped up, no doubt, 
would be found at the parson’s door. At the most agonizing period 
of her existence, the unwedded mother would feel that the world was 
not her friend, nor the world’s law. She would have the horrors of utter 
destitution before her, and would tax her ingenuity to the utmost, and 
commit any violence on her natural feeling, to free herself from the 
burden of maintaining her offspring. It frequently happened now, 








that women who acted unchastely before marriage, became virtuous an 
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exemplary wives and mothers. 
erring female the hope of marriage. 
child, to the workhouse: she would have no motive to reform ; ‘and the 
consequence would: be, that she would produce many other: bastards for 
the parish to support. The direct tendency of the bill would’also be 
of the worst kind on themorals of men: it would tend to harden their 


But this bill would exclude from the 
She would be consigned, with her 


hearts and increase their profligacy. In order to render such a bill as 
this efficient, it must be sanctioned by public opinion: but it would 
never have that sanetion—it was impossible—he would defy'it.. Its 
effect would be to disgust the people of England with the law: 

The Bishop of Lonpon defended the’ bill. There was’nothing in 
it to contravene the admitted principle in’ morals, that it was the duty 
of the father to maintain his child: that obligation was not inthe least 
degree impaired by the measure. The Bishop of Exeter had ‘over- 
looked the difficulty of enforcing the performance of this duty by law’in 
the case of bastards; he had overlooked the vice and perjury which 
arose from the law as it stood. There was ample evidence to prove 
that the effect of such clauses as it was now proposed to strike out would 
diminish the number of illegitimate births: and the Bishop read some 
letters, and stated some facts, in support of this assertion. Ie also 
mentioned some instances of gross perjury on the part of the mothers, 
and of injury done to young men by the affiliation of other persons’ 
children upon them. He asserted that there was one fallacy running 
through the whole of the Bishop of Exeter’s speech,—namely, that 
the mother would be left to destitution; whereas, although she was 
liable to be removed to the workhouse, she had a claim under this bill 
for support and medical attendance. The greatineentive to infanticide 
and to desertion of children by their mothers, was the dread of public 
exposure. This would in a great measure be taken away by the bill, 
and therefore the temptation to crime was lessened. The Bishop con- 
cluded by quoting the opinions of Dr. Chalmers and the Bishop of 
Chester, in commendation of this portion of the measure. 

Lord Wynrorp spoke against the clauses. He maintained that 
all that was necesary was the judicious enforcement of the existing law. 

Lord Brovcuam said, he would not repeat arguments which had al- 
teady been urged six orseven times. It was easy to charge the sup- 
porters of the bill with oppression of females, and encouragement of 
masculine immorality; but as justly might its opponents be charged 
with abetting perjury, conspiracy, and; unchastity. The facts were 
against those who maintained that the clause would encourage infanti- 
cide; and Lord Brougham referred to France and Belgium in confir- 
mation of this statement. He concluded with saying, that he would 
not violate his pledge not to make a long speech, nor delay the noble 
Lord who was about to succeed him; as he knew the impatience of de- 
livery and the pain of postponing the happy moment, which, in some 
instances, exceeded that of postponed parturition. 

Lord FatMouru said, it had been forgotten that if the money were 
not handed to the mother, she would have no motive to commit perjury, 

The Duke of RicuMonp, in his Magisterial capacity, was aware of 
the evils resulting from the present law; but would not consent to its 
alteration; except with a view to the adoption of other clauses, which 
had been proposed by the Duke of Wellington. 

Lord TEyNHAM would vote with the Duke of Richmond. There 
were 100,000 women at this moment pregnant with illegitimate 
children. (Great laughter.) ‘The law therefore would have an ex post 

[ As to France, the state of society was different there 
from what it was with us: in France women got husbands by their 
virtues—in England by their big bellies. (Much laughter.) 
_ The Marquis of WEestMInsTER would support the Duke of Wel- 
—* clauses: the cord should not be drawn too tight, or it would 
crack. 

The Bishop of Exeter briefly replied ; and the House divided. 


For the clauses, 


PHORENE Chil. oc rerscsiccssices 42 
PYOXIGE Cos ivadseescusecetedes 40 

— 6&2 

For the amendment, 

DROME hi cssexciccesccqncctas 40 
Prokitevedvendsvsedes g00nsee 31 

— 71 

Majority.........s000 ll 


So the amendment was lost. 

Several verbal amendments were made in different clauses. A new 
clause relative to settlement was proposed, and withdrawn, by Lord 
W YNFoRD. The Duke of RicuMonp proposed a clause to prevent sea 
apprenticeships giving a title to settlement ; which was agreed to. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON then proposed a clause to mitigate the 
severity of the bastardy clauses. It was to the following effect 

The putative father of any bastard child, so soon as such child should become 
chargeable to the parish by the mother’s inability to maintain it, to be liable to 
telmburse the parish for such expenses, on his paternity being proved before the 

Uarter-sessions ; but not without the testimony of the woman being corrobo- 
tated by other evidence. The payments not to be made after the child is seven 
years old, and the money may be collected by distress. 

The Marquis of Westminster cordially seconded the motion. 

_ The Bishop of Exerer described the new clause as a consumma- 
fon of the iniquity of the bill. 

The clause was then agreed to, and the bill was passed. 

2. Irish TitHe Bit. 


The report of the Committee on this. bill was considered in the 
House of Commons, on Monday. Mr. Saw denounced the measure 
in strong language as a robbery of the Church, and putting money into 
the pockets of the landlords at its expense. Colonel Davies, Mr. Lr- 
FRoy, Colonel PercevaL, and Mr. Goutzurn, also protested against 
the bill, which was defended by Mr. Lirrteron, Mr. O’ConNELL, 

Ir. O'Dwyer, and others. Colonel Torrens said— 
alt would be most unjust to lay the full amount of the tithes as a burden upon 
: e and ; in his opinion the land ought not to bear more than half the sum due 
or tithes, for the abolition of them would not augment the rent more than, if as 
Much as, one half the‘annual amount of the tithes. Forty per cent. then, was 
Tather too little than too much to allow the landlords as a bonus. If any thing 
Were taken from the Church, : 





‘00d. Pen bill upon the whole would, he was persuaded, prove a great boon te 
Ireland. 

Mr. Hume contended that some declared appropriation of the tithes 
was necessary to make the bill a means of securing peace in Ireland. 
The report was then agreed to. 

On Tuesday, Mr. LirrLeton moved the third reading of the bill’ 

Mr. Lerroy moved that it be read a third time that day three months. 

Mr. Saw considered the measure as a piece of trickery: the Church 
was sacrificed to the landlords. He was aware it was a quite worn-out 
question, but it was his duty to oppose the bill to the last. 

Mr. O’ConnELL contended that the bill gave good security to the 
Clergy for the collection of their income. 

The speech of Mr. Shaw seemed to him the dying note of the heretofore as- 
cendancy party in Ireland: that gentleman deplored this bill as an injury to the 
Clergy of Ireland, but how could it injure them? It was admitted on all hands 
that they could not collect more than a fraction of their tithe. By this bill 
they were secure of 80 per cent. upon their former nominal amount.’ The 
would not be reduced to such straits as ‘some of the clergymen had been, to sell 
—not their wines or their carriages, but—their books. That resourse would 
not now be necessary; they would obtain Exchequer Bills bearing interest at 
three halfpence per day tnd every 100/. ), and these bills they could get cash for 
at Cheltenham or any other fashionable place where they might choose to reside, , 
without any difficulty or discount. Mr. Shaw was strangely inconsistent in 
his logic. One day he objected to this bill as a robbery on the landlords of Ire 
land, on the next day he objected to it as a bonus to them. On Monday, he 
said they were robbed by the bill—comes Tuesday, and his tone was altered ; the 
landlords had a great bonus of 40 per cent. by it, and ina kind of playhouse 
whisper he informed the House that the bill would have both effects. Why, 
none but the representative of an Irish University could have adopted such ex- 
traordinary logic. 

Mr. O'Connell hoped that Ministers would manfully withstand. all 
attempts that would be made to defeat the bill—that they would not 
suffer it te be defeated by the efforts of disappointed ambition, of vexed, 
fatigued, and expiring bigotry. 

The bill was then read a third time without a division. 

A clause was added to the bill on the.motion of Mr. LirtLeTon, 
empowering the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland to make advances of 
money for the purpose of carrying the bill into effect. 

The bill was then passed, amidst loud cheering. 


38. Warwick Boroven Britt. 


In the House of Peers, on Tuesday, Lord BrovucHam moved that 
the bill be read a second time that day six months. 

Having maturely viewed all the circumstances of the case, it did appear to 
him that they had not sufficient ground for proceeding further with this measure. 
It would be establishing a most dangerous precedent if they proceeded to disfran- 
chise a body merely because a few of their number had acted in a guilty manner. 
If forty-two of their number, or even more, had been guilty of doing wrong, 
that did not afford a sufficient reason for altering the whole course of election, ’ 
and inflicting the punishment of disfranchisement. If they did, let their Lord- 
ships only consider how Parliament would be departing from the proper duties 
of legislation, and placing in the hands of others — in the hands of irresponsible 

rsons—that staff which they should keep in their own. An individual stands 
ing as a candidate mignt say, ‘‘ My opponent can command 120 votes, while I 
have but 40; still, with that number I can so manage as that he shall never sit 
for the borough. It is true I cannot procure a majority, but I will instruct 
those voters onl I have so to conduct themselves, that I shall be able, by pe- 
tition, to defeat my opponent; my friends shall either bribe or be bribed—no- 
thing is so easy; and then I shall come to Parliament for a bill which shall have 
the effect of altering the franchise and taking the borough from my adversary.” 
Why might not such a course be taken by forty persons in Leamington, who 
might look with envy on the holding of the election at Warwick? If a small 
application of money were to be made the ground of an act of Parliament for 
altering the constitution of this or any other place, the power would no longer . 
be confined to the hands of the Legislature; any individuals might for them- 
selves in that case, by sinister means, cause an alteration in the constitution of a 
borough. 

The Earl of Rapnor admitted that after hearing the evidence he 
did not think there was ground sufficient to enable the House to pro- 
ceed ; and the motion of Lord BrouGcHamM was agreed to. 

4. Tur Corrurr Borovscns. 

In the House of Commons, on ‘Tuesday, Lord Joun Russe. gave 
notice, amidst loud cheering, that he should move on the following 
Thursday that no writs be issued for the boroughs of Hertford, War- 
wick, or Carrickfergus, until fourteen days after the next meeting of 
Parliament. 

On Thursday, accordingly, Lord Joun Rvussett, after alluding to 
the rejection of the Warwick Bill by the Peers, and mentioning that 
Sir Ronald Ferguson intended to introduce « similar bill next session, 
moved that no new writ be issued for Hertford, Carrickfergus, or 
Warwick, before the 20th of February next. He afterwards, how 
ever, moved a resolution respecting each borough separately. Those 
for Hertford and Carrickfergus were agreed to. 

Mr. GovuLsurn opposed the suspension of the writ for Warwick. 
He maintained the necessity for completing the numbers of the House. 
This was an important principle, and more necessary to be acted up to 
now than before the Reform Bill passed; for now the duties of Mem- 
bers were more confined to particular places. No valid reason had 
been assigned for the motion ; which, if the House sanctioned it, would 
do more to destroy the privilege of Parliament, and place unconstitu- 
tional power in the hands of a party who could command a majority, 
than had ever been done before. 

A measure of this kind should be done by a legislative enactment, not by a 
mere vote of this House; yet the argument of the noble Lord was, that by a 
simple vote this House was to prevent a borough from returning a Member, 
whatever might be the opinion of the two other branches of the Legislature. 
The House of Leics had considered that no case had been made out against 
the borough of Warwick. There had been no denial of justice to the party— 
there had been no impediment offered to the proof of their case ; money had been ~ 
furnished by Government (he did not mention this as a matter of charge against 
the Government, but to show that every facility had been given to induce wit- 
nesses to come forward), and indemnity had been offered to witnesses. Yet, 
with all these advantages, their Lordships had come to a solemn decision, with- 
out hearing the case of the opponents of the bill, and had delivered an explicit 
opinion that the case was not proved. The Lord Chancellor, who was not 





it would be nothing but a remission of a tax upon | So far, then, as to the bill which had been sent up to the other House, the 


likely to be a partisan in favour of the borough, had concurred in this opinion. 
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Borough of Warwick stood perfectly free; why then should it be denied the 
right of sending another Member to Parliament? Yet, Lord John Russell 
proposed to deny the borough the benefit of an acquittal, because a Member of 
this House, not then in his place, had intimated his intention, in the next session 
ef Parliament, to bring in some other measure which might experience the same 
fate us the present. The having two Members for this borough would not in- 
terfere with the intended measure. 

Mr. Pouterr Tuomson denied that the borough of Warwick was 
acquitted; it had been convicted in this House, though exculpated in 
the other; and it did not follow that the other House was right and 
this wrong. ‘The House of Commons should not reverse its decision 
in a hurry, without considering and scrutinizing the evidence on which 
the Lords had decided. Besides, Warwick would not lose much by 
having no Members during the recess. 

Mr. Hume was for suspending the writ. Mr. Goulburn might have 
his own reasons for opposing the motion. He should not be surprised 
if he saw a handbill at the next election, recommending one Edward 
Goulburn to the voters. 

Mr. Rotre, Mr. SHaw, Captain Gorpon, Mr. Hatcoms, Sir 
Grorce Murray, and Mr. Hernuirs, were for issuing the writ. The 
fatter gentleman read an extract from the speech of Lord Brougham, on 
moving the rejection of the Warwick Bill, to the effect that he hoped 
the writ would not be suspended much longer, but that the House 
would hasten to complete its numbers. 

Mr. Tuomas Duncomse, Sir F. Vincent, Mr. Warsurron, and 
Mr. Mark Pui.uirs, supported the motion. 

Lord Joun Russewt replied ; and said, with reference to the quota- 
tion from Lord Brougham’s speech, that Lord Brougham had no more 
right to tell the House to complete its numbers, than they would have 
to tell him to pass the bill. 

The Ilouse then divided ; and agreed to suspend the writ, by 67 to 18. 


5. County Coroners BILL. 


The House of Commons, on Wednesday, rejected an amendment | 


made in this bill by the Peers, which would enable Coroners to keep 
the public out of their courts. A conference with their Lordships was 
consequently requested: on Thursday it took place, and the bill w: 
left with the Lords. 

Last night, Lord Broucuam defended the amendment of the DP 
on the ground that obstruction to justice would sometimes arise {fiom 
opening Coroners’ Courts. 

The Marquis of Westminster was decidedly of opinion that Coro- 
ners’ Courts should be open, He remarked, that after the rejec*” » of 
the Warwick Bill, the Dissenters University Admission Bill, . the 
measure for the removal of Jewish Disabilities, he did not wouccr the 
House of Commons felt sore. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON contended, that these remarks were un- 
called for, and that the House of Commons had no right to feel sore. 

Lord Brovcuam complained of the remarks that had been made on 
Iris conduct in reference to the Warwick Bill. Such remarks would 
have no effect upon him: he had merely done his duty in summing up 
the evidence and delivering his opinion ; in every word of which, Lord 
Radnor, who was friendly to the bill, concurred,—though this circum- 
stance had been unfairly suppressed in the newspaper report he 
alluded to. Lord Radnor had attended the proceedings from first to 
Jast, when Lord Durham was obliged, by illness and other causes, to be 
absent. Yet it was said that he bad conspired to throw out the bill, to 
spite Lord Durham,—one of the oldest, most intimate, and most valued 
of his friends ; with whom, in political matters, he agreed much better 
than he did with many others. 

It was then resolveed, that a Committee should be appointed to draw 
up a statement of their Lordships’ reasons for adhering to their amend- 
ment ofthe County Coroners Bill. 


6. Briery Bit. 


In the Commons, on Thursday, the order of the day for taking into 
eonsideration the Lords’ amendments on this bill having been read, 

Lord Joun Russe t stated, that the amendments were so extensive 
as almost to render the bill an entirely new measure. There appeared 
to he little chance of framing a bill on which both Houses would con- 
eur. The object of the Commons was to secure a fair and impartial 
tribunal before which charges of bribery could be tried. This he pro- 
posed to cffect by the appointment of a Select Committee of impartial 
men; the evidence before them to be taken on oath, and then sent up 
to the Peers. 

That proposal, however, was not assented to by their Lordships. They had 
shasaeek instead of it, a tribunal totally new in its character; consisting of 
tive of their Lordships, and seven of the House of Commons, who, together, 
should form a court to try such matters. He did not think that a court consti- 
tuted as he had described, of seven members of that House and five of the 
Lerds, would form a bad or unfair tribunal for the trial of bribery cases. 
Another change had been proposed in the bill,—namely, that one of the Judges 
should preside in that court. Now, he owned that even admitting some persons 
of legal knowledge ought to assist the deliberations of such a court, he shouid 
bave greatly wished the House of Lords had not chosen one of the Judges of 
the Jand for that purpose. 

So far, however, he thought they might agree in the amendments ; 
but there were some other proposals which the House could not 
agree to. 

It was proposed that the a should have the sole power of admitting or 
rejecting evidence; a proposal which he thought must have the effect of restrict- 
ing the inquiries of Parliament within improper limits, and subjecting them to 
adles to which they had never submitted, and which might prove extremely 
injurious as far as the prevention of bribery and corruption was concerned. He 
therefore proposed that they should disagree from that amendment; and he 
proposed instead, that the Court of twelve members should decide on any ques- 
tion as to whether evidence should be received or rejected, and that only in 
eases of an equality of votes the Judge should have the power of determining. 
There was unother proposal with respect to the Judge which he thought highly 
ebjectionable,—namely, that the Court of twelve members having come to a 
species of finding, the Judge should declare whether or not he was satisfied with 
it. He did not think that members of the highest judicial tribunals in the king- 
dom should be subject to the remarks of the Judge, provided he were not satis- 
fied with their finding. But he had a still stronger objection to that proposal. 
With respect to themselves, whether Members of that or the other aoe of 


Parliament, acting with respect to political affairs, it was to be expected that 





they must submit to whatever censures or imputations might be thrown upon 
them by public opinion or the press for the course of conduct which they might 
ener and it was quite fair that they should be subject to that censure; but 

e should very much dreal the case of a Judge, who usually kept himself free 
from such imputations, being placed in such a situation, where public opinion 
should be disposed to impute political bias or partiality of conduct with respect 
to any of those boroughs which might come under the jurisdiction of the 
Court. 

The Peers had also left out, purposely as he thought, the clause 
which made the cost of such inquiries payable out of the Treasury ; 
but he thought it extremely unfair that complainants, with a good and 
sufficient cause for taking the trouble of instituting an inquiry, 
should be condemned to pay the cost of it. 

There was another amendment with respect to a clause which, although it 
had not been altogether introduced, was very much added to—he alluded to the 
inquiries now going on before Parliament with regard to Carrickfergus, Liver. 
pool, and Stafford. The clause to which he alluded only mentioned inquiries 
with respect to bribery at the last election. Now he thought that there should 
be no inquiry, unless a ground for it were made with reference to the Jast elec- 
tion ; but an inquiry having been granted, it should, he thought, be allowed to 
extend further back. The House would clearly understand the ground upon 
whieh he put this, when he referred to the gross, notorious, and scandalous 
corruption which had taken place at former elections in Liverpool, and which 
they would agree with him in thinking should be comprised within the juris- 
diction of the Court. He had therefore to propose, that instead of limiting the 
inquiry to the last election, it should be extended to the last and previous 
election. 

He concluded with expressing his regret that the House should be 
called upon to deal with so important a subject at this late period of 
the session, and by moving that the amendments should be taken into 
consideration. 

Mr. Warzurron moved that the amendments be considered that 
day six months. 

It was clear, that if any justice was to be done to the public, if an opportu. 
nity was to be afforded of disfranchising a borough in which bribery prevailed, 
some new mode of conducting the process had become absolutely necessary, 
He considered, however, if those amendments were agreed to, they must aban- 
don not only all hope, but the very possibility, of succeeding in such an attempt. 

Mr. O’ConneELt seconded this motion. 

The great complaint of the People of England, as to the state of the repre- 
sentation before the Reform Bill, arose from the intermeddling of Peers with 
the election of Members to that House; but it was bad logic to reason with the 
view of preventing the interference, to allow them in the first place to decide 
whether a particular borough should return a Member. Then as to the Judge, 
all his legal notions were to be outraged, for he was not to decide on questions 
of evidence, as in Westminster Hall. He was to go into the vulgar obtrusion 
and bustle of a Committee room, and they would drag the ermine of the Judge 
threugh the filth and corruption of contested elections. 

Mr. Harpy supported Mr. Warburton’s amendment; and Lord 
Joun Russe. withdrew the bill. 

[In the House of Peers, on the same evening, Lord Brovcuam 
incidentally remarked, in the discussion on the Poor-Law Bill, that he 
had no doubt the House of Commons had rejected a very well-consi- 
dered amendment made by the Peers in the Bribery Bill, relative to 
the Court of Judicature, because there was no time to discuss it. ] 


7. AMENDMENT OF THE BEER Act. 

The bill to amend the Beer Act passed the House of Commons on 
Wednesday; with some amendments proposed by Lord ALtuonrr, 
which will enable Magistrates to permit the keeping open of beer-houses 
from four in the morning to eleven at night; and another by Mr. G. 
W. Woop, which prevents licences being granted in towns to houses 
whose annual value is below ten pounds. 


8. RepucTIon oF THE Duty on Spirits. 

The bill to reduce the duty on Irish spirits from 3s. 4d. to 2s. 4d. a 
gallon, was read a second time on Thursday. Mr. Govursurn disputed 
the truth of Lord Althorp’s statement, that the amount of spirits 
consumed in Ireland was twelve or fourteen millions of gallons, 
although the quantity brought to charge was only eight millions. He 
considered the measure unjust to Scotland, and a premium on illicit 
distillation. 

Lord Atruorr said, the reason why Ireland alone was to have the 
benefit of this reduction was, that Government were anxious to put 
down illicit distillation in that country. 

The right honourable gentleman wishes to know why there is illicit distilla- 
tion in Ireland and not in Scotland. _ The Commissioners, who had lately in- 
vestigated the subject, stated that such was the fact; which they ascribed to 
various causes, But the right honourable gentleman says that the effect of the 
measure will bs to encourage illicit distillation. Why, 4 did not see what en- 
couragement it could afford to the smuggler to have the duty on regularly-dis~ 
tilled whisky taken off. (4 Laugh.) Complaints were also made of 
the injury which would be done to the morals of the people of Ireland by this 
measure. He recollected perfectly well, that when the Catholic question was 
under discussion, he, and the party with whom he acted, held a very different 
opinion. Sir Robert Peel, in a very able speech which he made on that occa- 
sion, told the House that the removal of the Catholic disabilities would afford 
no relief to the people of Ireland; and that the var measure which would 
bencfit that country would be one which would have the effect of suppressing 
illicit distillation. “(Zaughter.) The present measure must have that effect— 
it would not increase, but put down illicit distillation. 

9. RErorRT OF THE COMMITTEE ON DRUNKENNESS. 


Mr. BuckincuaM brought up this report on Tuesday, and move 
that it be printed. 

Mr. Hawes opposed the printing of this most extraordinary report. 

He was aware that this course was unusual, but the report itself was of a 
most extraordinary nature; it was opposed to the interests of the public in ge- 
neral, to the interests of his constituents in particular, and it was a flagrant vio~ 
lation of private rights. That it was so would appear from some of the strange 
recommendations by which the whole trade of schon’ victuallers would be 
destroyed, including a body of 100,000 persons. They were to enter into an 
engagement to sell nothing but spirits, while spirit-shops were to be made as 
open and liable to the inspection of the public as the shops of butchers oF 
bakers. They were also not to be allowed to sell more than a quart at a time. 

Mr. Buckincuao interrupted Mr. Hawes to say, that his observa- 
tions applied merely to the rough draft of the report. 

Mr. Hawes continued— , 

He appealed to the copy on the table, which further suggested that the im~ 
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portation of spirits should be prohibited. What then, be asked, was to become 
of the West India planters and their rum? Another clause went the extrava- 
gant length of recommending that no spirits should hereafter be allowed to be 
distilled in the United Kingdom ; and the Committee had considered whether 
it would not be expedient to allow enly beer of a certain strength to be brewed, 
which was to be sold at a fixed price. Then the duty on tea and coffee was to 
be reduced, and by a system of universal education, children were to be taught 
to abhor the use of ardent spirits. The provisions of the report were to be 
printed in a portable volume, and it was thought that it would be an invaluable 
accompaniment of the Poor-Law Report. In country towns, the men were to 
be paid their wages on market-days, which sometimes happened three times a 
week ; and no meetings of clubs or benefit societies were to be permitted to 
be held at public-houses, or places where intoxicating liquors were sold. 
( Laughter.) 

Mr. Bucktncnam charged Mr. Hawes with misrepresenting the re- 
port— 

Mr. Hawes had attended the Committee only three or four times; and when 
he did attend, his object seemed to be to brow-beat, confound, and puzzle the 
witnesses, in order to show that no legislative remedy could be applied to the 
evil. . Mr. Buckingham would not attempt an analysis of the report, because 
he might be as partial one way as the honourable Member had been the other, 
and because he wished the House to judge for itself when it was printed. Mr. 
Hawes had spoken as if he concentred in his own person all the wisdom of the 
Committee; when the fact was, that whenever he had divided that body he had 
stood in a minority of one. He took leave to say that the Committee did not 
recommend that no spirits should be either imported or distilled: non-importa- 
tion and non-distillation were only spoken of hypothetically asa possible result 
with the progress of knowledge and the increase of morality, when tle people at 
large should become convinced of the evil of ardent spirits. That the Commit- 
tee had taken pains to obtain the best information was evident, from the wit- 
nesses examined,—consisting of three police magistrates, the boroughreeve of 
Manchester, three sub-sheritts from Ireland, one physician-general to the Army, 
three physicians of London, three surgeons, a colonel and a captain of the Army, 
a captain, and alieutenant of the Navy, a spirit-seller upon Holborn Hill, and 
an eatinghouse-keeper in the Borough. A Commissioner of the Poor-Laws, 
when called, had deposed that much of the pauperism of the country was attri- 
butable to habits of intoxication. 

Mr. O'Dwyer after remarking that to find a sober Sub-Sheriffin Ive- 

land was quite impossible, moved, that the portion of the report headed 
“ Ultimate and Prospective Remedies,” be read. It was read accord- 
ingly, and fully bore out the representations of Mr. Hawes. It excited 
much laughter, 
_ Mr. Baryes remarked, that what was said in the report about non- 
importation, non-distillation, and such matters was merely on the sug- 
gestion of witnesses; and the ridicule attempted to be thrown on the 
report was very disrespectful to the great number of persons who had 
petitioned the STouse on the subject. 

Mr. O’ConneEt hoped that the House would coolly reject the re- 
port, which Mr. Baines so warmly defended. ‘ 

The Committee had been appointed not to report the opinions of witnesses, 
but their own; and it really seemed as if, when the report was drawn up, they 
had been muddled: perhaps, like one of the heroes of the Dunciad, they were 
“half. bemused with beer;” or, if that were too strong, as if at all events 
they had drunk nothing but muddy water. (Zaughter.) The two proposi- 
tions, that no spirits should be imported or distilled were outrageous absurdities. 
How any witnesses could be found so silly or so insane as to recommend them, 
he knew not, but this he knew, that after hearing stich suggestion, the Com- 
mittee ought in charity to have sent for the relatives of the witness, and told 
them that at this quarter of the moon he ought to be carefully watched, if not 
provided with a keeper. (Zaughter.) Such a man could not be competent to 
the management of his own affairs. He apologized for detaining the House 
about such trash and nonsense. To encourage such drivelling was to encourage 
people to send into the House some snail-paced legislator, who would produce a 
bill to prevent the destruction of fruit and the consumption of grocery by flies, 
or to deprive men by law of their propensity to fighting. (Cheers and 
laughter. ) Moye 

Several Members, among whom was Lord Jonn Russet, expressed 
their hope that the House would not refuse the usual courtesy of print- 

ing the report. 

Mr. Srinciatr, one of the Committee, said that, 

. + + « + whenever he objected to the impracticability of any part of the report, 

he had been told by the Chairman that the evidence which had been given in 

his absence fully justified it, and he was obliged, finding that his remonstrances 
were ineffectual, to withdraw altogether from the Committee. 

Mr. Mark Puituirs said, that nothing short of a coercion bill could 
carry the recommendations of the report into effect. 

a? = agreed, on a division of 63 to 3], that the report should be 

nted. 


: 10. Custom Duties Bit. 

This bill was read a third time on Wednesday, and passed, with an 
additional clause authorizing the East India Company to warchouse 
and manage goods, the property of the other persons, until the final 
close of their commercial character. A clause proposed by Mr. 
Crawrorp to reduce the duty of Congou and! Twankay tea from 2s, 2d. 
to 2s. was rejected. 

1]. New House or Commons. ’ 
The House being in Committee on the sessional orders on Thursday, 
Mr. Hume complained of the dreadful manner in which Members 
were crowded together on interesting nights. The air where he sat was 
pestilential : he was almost poisoned by it. 
wit was hard to see barracks erecting here, and buildings going on there, and 
Yet no fit edifice prepared for the accommodation of the Representatives of the 


>, i ; P ; 
reople. Much of the disturbance and confusion which took place in, the 
ouse, and which impeded the progress of public business, arose from the im- 


— of honourable gentlemen, who found it absolutely impossible to hear 
What occurred in the course of debate. If.the noble Lord would only change 
position in the House, and sit a few yards further down, he would find that 
would not be able to hear much of what was spoken in the upper part of the 
use, 
Lord ALTHorr would not oppose the general wishes of the House, 


if they were for a new building; but there were now few Members in 


town to take part in the discussion. 

_ He admitted, that when there was a full attendance of Members, there was 
inconvenience felt; but they were bound to look at the ordinary attendance ; 
and if they did so, they would find that little or rather no inconvenience was the 
result. If the House were larger than it was at present, it would, in his 
opinion, be more inconvenient, for then they would suffer quite as much from 


Colonel Davies si d, there was no accommodation for Members, 
either in the House o: out of it. 

Mr. Warsurron said, that the seats were irksome and inconvenient, 
and that they had a bad smell! 

Mr. Benetr was surprised to find gentlemen, so eager after economy, 
ready to put the country to the expense of a new House of Commons. 
The seats could not be very inconvenient, as he had seen in the course of his 
experience many gentlemen sleeping very comfortably upon them. He was 
afraid that if they were rendered less irksome, the only result would be that, 
what with easy seats and dullish speeches, the propensity of Members to sleep 
would be still further promoted. 

Mr. Ewart, Mr. G. F. Younc, Mr. Bucxtncuam, Mr. Mark 
Puitirs, Mr. Lennarp, Mr. Hawes, and Mr. Actronsy, all pressed. 
Lord Althorp to adopt Mr. Hume’s suggestion. Mr, Actionsy also 
recommended the appointment of a board for the purpose of drawing 
up bills before they were presented to the House. 

Mr. Warp made a curious disclosure— 

On a former occasion, when the Member for Middlesex brought forward a 
distinct motion on the subject, he, and many others, voted against it from pique. 
But if the same motion were brought forward in another session, he should be 
inclined to support it; and he had no doubt, from the change which had 
taken place in the opinions of other Members also, that a different result from 
the last would be then produced. 

Mr. Govrnurn was opposed to the proposition. 

Mr. Hume complained of the taunt Mr. Benett had thrown out 
against him: he never objected to laying out money well. 

Mr. Benerr said that he did not intend to throw any taunts om 
Mr. Hume; but he would not consent to the destruction of the 
House, on account of the associations connected with it. 

When gentlemen complained of their health being affected by it, he must say 
that it appeared to him that it was not the shop, but the work that was done in 
in the shop, that acted injurionsly on their constitutions. (‘#Zear !”’) 

Lord Aurore refused to give any promise on the subject ; which, 
he said, ought to be decided in a full House. He would not use any 
Government influence respecting it. 

12. DisconreNT IN CANADA. 

Mr. Hume, on Monday, presented a petition signed by 18,083 indi- 
viduals residing in the county of Quebec, Lower Canada, containing 
ninety-two distinct grounds of complaint against the government of 
the province. 

Mr. Sprine Rice admitted that there was much irritation in Lower 
Canada, which he would most seriously strive to allay. It was of the 
first importance to maintain a friendly feeling between the Colony antl 
the Mother Country. 

Entertaining such opinions, he could not help feeling the deepest regret that 
the sentiments contained ina letter which had appeared in the public papers, 
purporting to have been written by the honourable Member for Middlesex, 
should have emanated from any member of the British Senate. (“* Hear, 
hear!”) He then read the following extract from the letter alluded to. “A 
crisis is fast approaching in the affairs of the Canadas, which will terminate tu 
independence and freedom from the baneful domination of the Mother Country, 
and the tyrannical conduct of a small and despicable faction in the Colony.” 
If a Member of the British Parliament took upon himself to address such lan- 
guage to an individual in the station that Mr. M‘Kenzie held in the colony, and 
denounced the Government of Great Britain as a ‘ baneful domination,” so far 
from reconciling the party aoimosities and allaying the discontent that might 
exist against the Mother Country, he was ministering to the angry passions of 
the malecontents, and made himself responsible for the consequences that might 
ensue. He was not prepared to say in his own mind whether, if such language 
had been made use of by a subject of the colony, he would not be liable to a 
prosecution for high treason. 

Mr. Hume said, it was necessary he should explain the origin of 
that letter: he was quite prepared to defend its contents— 

Although he had been the subject of the vilest abuse of the press,—although 
all manner of lies had been circulated against him on this subject, and particu- 
larly by the Z'imes newspaper, garbling the real facts of the case, and not giving 
one-half of the truth,—still he was perfectly prepared to defend every sentence 
of the letter; it being his custom not to write aletter, public or private, that he 
was ashamed to avow. Mr. Ryerson, being unable to obtain redress of a griev- 
ance arising out of the Colonial Government, applied to him for his assistance ; 
and he immediately went with Mr. Ryerson to Lord Goderich, and obtained for 
him a fair hearing of his ease and the redress he sought. That individual, how 
ever, turned round upon him most ungratefully, and did him all the injury in 
his power. He thought, therefore, that he had just reason for saying ‘ that of 
all the renegades and apostates from public principle and private honour which 
during a long course of public life he had ever known (and he regretted to say 
he had known many), he never knew a more worthless hypocrite or so base a 
man as Mr. Ryerson had proved himself to be.” He admitted the language to be 
rather strong—(‘* Hear!” and cats ne Zag it was justly applied. Then 
with regard to that part of the letter to which Mr. Rice alluded, it applied en- 

| tirely to the measures of Mr. Stanley, and not to the dominion of Great Britain 
over the Colonies. He said (and he was of the same opinion still), that if the 
pernicious measures of Mr. Stanley were persevered in, it would be very likely 
to produce the same effect in the Colonies as the Government of Mr. Pitt did 
in Ainerica, between 1772 and 1782. The wise and liberal Government of 
the (Colonies under the direction of Lord Goderich has insured for that nobleman 
the universal gratitude of both Canadas ; but nosooner did Mr. Stanley come into 
office, than he began to undo all that had been so judiciously and beneficially 
begun by Lord Goderich. Mr. Hume then particularized several of the acts of 
bad policy to which he had generally referred ; laying much stress upon the ap- 
pointment of a Judge at Nova Scotia, and an Attorney-General in another pro- 
vince. When he witnessed such glaring instances of misrule, he did call ita 
system of arbitrary government, that would drive men to desperation, and make 
them endeavour to take the government into their own hands. Why did he say 
‘*a crisis is fast approaching in the affairs of the Canadas,” &c., but because 
meetings were taking place in every district of each province to reprobate the 
measures of Mr. Stanley? He did say, that the misrule of so many years was 
growing too oppressive to be supported, and that ‘the tyranny of a despicable 
faction” could not much longer be borne; and had he not reason to do so, when 
the House had been informed that a gentleman had been five times elected for 
one of the districts in Canada by the almost unanimous will of the people, and 
had been five times rejected by the Assembly, through the influence of bribéry 
and corruption? He thought when such circumstances as these came under his 
knowledge, he gave very wholesome advice to Mr. M’Kenzie in the letter he had 
written. He would say to Canada what he had said to Ireland, “ If you cannot 
obtain the redress of great and acknowledged grievances, then resistance became 
a virtue, though the difficulty was where to draw the line.” He was as much 
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but he could not sacrifice his princip'es, aud what he conceived to be his public 
‘character, on any private consideration. 

Mr. Ricr contended, that a gentleman living in security in Bryanstone 
Square was not in a fair situation to recommend measures of resistance 
to a distant colony— 

Why did he.not take the field and expose himself to the consequences, instead 
of playing the part of the trumpeter in safety at home? Let him incite resist- 
ance; but if he preached it contrary to law, he hoped the law would lay hold of 
him. (“ Hear!” and laughter.) Mr. Rice then read an address, numerously 
signed, from some of the most respectable inhabitants of Upper Canada, depre- 
eatin the sentiments contained in the petition, and expressing the most perfect 
satisfaction with the British Government. 

Mr. Home read a letter from a similar body, which had been adopted 
at a meeting called to support Government, but which decided by a ma- 
jority to reprobate its conduct. 

He declared again, that it was the  baneful domination ” of Downing Street, 
and not the domination of this country, against which he so strongly protested. 
He was always ready to avow the sentiments he entertained, whatever might be 
the result. Mr. Rice had accused him of fearing to encounter the danger to 
which his advice might expose his person; but he had never shrunk, nor ever 
would shrink, from the performance of his duty. When there was a necessity, 
he would ask, who took the lead when Mir. Rice and his friends stood quietly 
by? He had taken the same part in the proceedings of May 18532, and ex- 
pressed the same opinions at that crisis that he spoke at this. ‘Then Mr. Rice 
did not complain, because they were all in his favour; but now it suited his 
pui pose to denounce them. 


The petition was then laid on the table. 

13. Forniun Poticy. 

The Marquis of Lonponperay moved, on Monday, in the House of 
Peers, for certain papers relative to tlhe Quadruple Treaty. He pre- 
faced his motion by a long speech eon:emnatory of the policy adopted 
by Ministers in all parts of the world. Lord Metsourne replied, 
that on most of the topics on which Lord Londonderry enlarged, he 
was as well informed, and the country yenerally was as well informed, 
as Ministers themselves. He did not think it consistent with the ad- 
vantage of the public service to give the papers moved for. The Duke 
of WELLINGTON took the same view as }.ord Londonderry of our foreign 
policy, and contended that the principle of non-intervention had been 
Fossly violated by the proceedings in the Peninsula. The Marquis of 

4ANSDOWNE replied to the Duke of Wellington; and the motion was 
negatived without a division. 

14. Proxies or PEERS. 

The Marquis of WestMInTER made some observations, on Wednes- 
day, relative to their Lordships’ privilege of voting by proxy. 

When he gave notice of his intentivu to introduce that important subject to 
their Lordships’ notice this session, he was fully prepared to bring it on; but 
he had been prevented by one accident or another, till the unsettled state of the 
Government compelled him for a time again to postpone it; and since the Ad-. 
ministration had been organized, the discussion of even more important 
topics hud left no time for the consideration of this question. He trusted, 
however, that when it was brought before their Lordships, as he intended, they 
would have no hesitation in foregoing their present privilege. He trusted, too, 
to see other measures adopted. That most disgraceful statute, the Septennial 
Act, ought to be brought to an end; and he trusted that reform would be ear- 
ried into various abuses in the most piercing and searching manner. Unless 
these questions were undertaken with a desire to settle them properly by the 
Government, they would not satisfy the reasonable part of the inhabitants of the 
country, and they would not long be able to hold their places. 

15. MisceLLanrous Sunsects. 

MiscEtLaneous Estimates. The House of Commons, on Mon- 
day, in acommittee of supply, voted several sums in the Miscellaneous 
Estimates. One was 24,000/. for the expenses of the Corporation 
Commission. Some conversation arose upon this vote; in the course 
of which, Lord Avruore stated, that he should be ready to follow up 
the report of the Commission with a practical measure next session. 
The sum of 78,500 was voted to defray the expenses of eriminal pro- 
secutions in Ireland fur the last year. Some debate arose on this vote. 
Mr. Hume asked, if it were true that the Government had eige 
pay the expenses of the prosecution of the Sussex Magistrates 
the Brighton Guardian? Lord Atruorp, Mr. F. Banine, and Mr. 
Serine Rice, denied that any money bad been issued for such a pur- 
pose. Mr. Hume said, he would take it for granted that no engage- 
ment of the kind had been made ; but the Ministers shook their heads 
at this, 

The next item on which discussion arose, was the grant of 20,0901, 
for establishing a steam communication with India. .Mr. Hume asked 
what course Government meaut to adopt ? 

Mr. Cuartes Grant said, that the grant resulted from the recom- 
mendations of a Select Committee of that House, whose report was 
on the table of the House. 

The Committee had applied themselves with great assiduity to the subject. 
They had examined the two lines,—first, that by the Red Sea; and, secondly, 
by the Euphrates and the Persian Gulf. As to the first, from experiments, it 
was found that during eight monvhs that line of communication would be im- 
practicable. As to the Euphrates and by the Persian Gulf, they said there had 
not been sufficient experiments. The East India Company having expended 
60,0001. or 70,0002. on experiments at the Red Sea, the Committee recom- 
mended that the further experiments on the Euphrates should be at the expense 
of the British Government. ‘That had caused this proposition. The subject 
excited much interest there, but it had caused intense interest in India; and 
that could not surprise when they recollected the velocity with which improve - 
ments proceeded and interests expanded. 

On Tuesday, Lord Auruorp stated, that he found upon inquiry that 
the expenses of the prosecution of the Brighton Guardian had been 
paid by the Treasury, as had frequently been the {case in regard to 
other prosecutions since 1819. Mr. Warnurron objected to the 
practice: it was one which might lead to gross injustice and oppression 
of individuals. Mr. Suxit and Mr. O’Dwyer also reprobated the 
practice, which My. Srrinc Rick said was not unusual. The Home 
Secretary applied to the ‘Treasury to pay the expenses of such prosecu- 
tions, and the Treasury generally gave the money. 

Bank or Enctanp Desr Bit. This bill was read a third time 
dast night; when Lord Aurnorr took occasion to defend his financial 
operations for paying the debt due to the Bank, and his proceeding 
selative to the conversion of permanent into terminable annuities. 
~~: 
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GRANT FoR Pustic Worxs. On Wednesday, the following reso. 
lution was adopted, on the motion of Lord ALtHorP— 

“ That his Majesty be enabled to direct Exchequer Bills to an amount not exceediy, 
one million, to be issued to Commissioners, to be by them advanced towards the com. 
pletion of works of a public nature, or for the encouragement of the fisheries, or the 
employment of the poor, on due security being given for the repayment of the sum so 
advanced.” 

Soutn AustraLian Bit. It was agreed in the House of Peers last 
night, that the second reading of this bill should be postponed til] 
Monday, as several of their Lordships expressed a wish for more time 
to examine its provisions. The Duke of WEeLLINGTon said that he had 
made himself acquainted with the bill; and was of opinion that it 
ought to pass this session, if at all. 

CariTAt PunIsHMENTS Britt. The House of Commons, on Thurs. 
day, agreed, after some discussion, to the Lord’s Amendments. Great 
dissatisfaction was expressed at the way in which it was mutilated; 
but, as something was gained by it,—as the crime of returning from 
transportation was no longer to be punishable by death,—it was thought 
best on the whole, not to lose the bill. 


Post-Orrice Cuarcrs. Mr. Rosperr Wattace, on presenting 
a petition, on Monday, for a Post-office communication by steam to 
and from the Clyde, complained of an irregularity on the part of the 
Post-oflice which had occurred that morning. A Member of the 
House had, he said, been allowed to receivé thirty letters post-free, 
Mr. Wallace complained of this to Sir Francis Freeling; who said 
that only fifteen letters could be delivered post-free to a Member of 
Parliament. Mr. Wallace also thought, that when the postage of a 
letter was paid, security should be given for its safe delivery. 

Lord W. Lennox contended, that every security was given by the 
present system for the safe delivery of letters. 

Mr. VERNon SmirH said, the post travelled at the rate of eleven 
miles an hour from Glasgow to Greenock ; and he did not think the 
Post-office should be called upon to establish steam-boats for the con. 
venience of gentlemen travelling in that part of Scotland. He thought 
there must be some mistake about the delivery of the thirty letters that 
morning. 

Mr. SHaw said, that he had certainly received more than fifteen 
letters, on a representation to the Post-office that he was entitled to 
receive on Sunday letters addressed to him from Dublin on Friday; 
and not getting them on Sunday, he ought to have them post-free on 
Monday. 

Mr. Hume contended, that a Member of Parliament ought to receive 
his letters free of postage on Sunday; but if not, he ought certainly to 
receive them free on Monday. 

Whenever he had been charged with postage for a letter which had arrived 
on a Sunday, and not delivered until the following day, he had always done so 
under a protest. He believed the view taken by the Post- oflice to be contrary 
to law ; and he would, if he had the honour of a seat in that Honse in the next 
session of Parliament, make a serious stand against it. 

Aftera few remarks from Mr. Herries, Mr. Ewarr, and other 
Members, the petition presented by Mr. Wallace was laid on the table. 


In the House of Peers, on Wednesday, the Earl of Gosronrp having 
presented a petition from the Chamber of Commerce at Greenock, re- 
specting the conveyance of the mails, the Duke of Ricumonp said he 
would take that opportunity of making some remarks on the subject. 

The petitioners complained that letters were not transmitted by steam-packets 
along the Clyde, from which they averred that great inconyenieuce arose. Now 
the fact really was, that the Post-office took the opportunity, whenever it ci uld 
be done with advantage, of transmitting letters by the steam-packets. This pe- 
tition he had every reason to believe was got up by an indivi ral who had dis- 
tinguished himself elsewhere by his opposition to the Post-office department; 
an opposition which the facts did not by any means warrant, for he believed that 
there was not a department under the Government in which more zeal was dis. 
played. In touching on that point, he felt it necessary to notice a publication 
sent forth by Mr. Barrow ; and he would state there, in his place, that that pub- 
lication was not a report of a speech purporting to have been made in another 
place. It was corrected by the individual to whom he had alluded, and was a 
garbled statement of what he really said. It contained no less than forty-one 
charges against the Post-office department. He wished that the individual who 
made them could induce some one of their Lordships to bring those forty-one 
charges under consideration. In that case, he would undertake to prove, to the 
satisfaction of the House, that there was no truth in any one of them. 

The reason why French letters were not delivered on Sunday, and 
it had been made matter of complaint against the Post-oflice that they 
were not, was not to allow Sir Francis Freeling liberty to enjoy himself 
at his country-house, but to prevcat the desecration of the Sabbath. 
He would not allow Sir Francis Freeling to be attacked, without stand- 
ing up in his defence— 

He was an individual who on every occasion deserved, and who on many occa- 
sions had received, the approbation of the country at large. It was too bad, 
that an individual, after having been for such a long time a faithful servant of 
the public, but who was not in Parliament, and therefore could net defend him- 
self, was to be attacked in this manner. 

The Duke concluded by assuring the House, that he had no personal 
hostility to Mr. Wallace ; though, as Mr. Wallace had used him ill, he 
might in consequence, as was often the case, entertain a greater degree 
of hostility towards him whom he had injured. It was possible, and he 
hoped it was the case, that Mr. Wallace, was merely the dupe of design- 
ing persons. ; 

The Marquis of Conyneuam fully concurred in all that fell from 
the Duke of Richmond; and here the matter was dropped. 


MESSAGE FROM THE Crown; InisH ATTAINDERS. Lord ALTHOR?, 
on Thursday, brought down the following message from the King. _ 

“ His Majesty acquaints the House of Commons, that having taken into rene 
deration the present state of reversions or remainders of estates in Ireland vested in the 
Crown, his Majesty deems it proper that measures may be taken to enable the 
prietors of estates in Ireland forfeited by attainder, and where the reversion or remainde 
is vested in the Crown, to bar such reversion or remainder, 5 

Lord ALTHORP, in moving an address in answer to this menenges 
observed, that the step taken by his Majesty involved a considerable 
sacrifice on the part of the Crown. He considered it to bean act 0 
great kindness and generosity, and one which would be very advanta- 
geous to Ireland. . 4 

Mr. O’Connett, Mr. Lyncu, and Mr. Suaw, cordially agreed > 
the address, and stated that the concession made by his Majesty woul 
prove of eminent utility to Irish landowners. Great difficulty was 
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experienced in making out titles, in consequence of the number of re- 
versions, arising from attainders, vested in the Crown. 

Intsh Court or Cuancery Bitt. On Thursday, this bill was 
read a third time in the House of Commons, and passed. 

CotcursteR Exectron. Mr. Harvey presented some petitions» 
on Tuesday, from Colchester, against the Church-rates Bill; and men- 
tioned at the same time, that when on a former occasion he had stated that 
he had received no money to defray the expenses of his election in 1832, 
he alluded to the funds supplied by the Committee of the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern. He had his share of the 500/. sent to assist the cause 
of Reform generally. 

Common Fie.tps Enctosure Birt. The House of Commons, on 
Tuesday, decided against going into Committee on this bill, by a ma- 
jority of 34 to 14: it is therefore lost, 

Kine’s Printer. Mr. Hume asked Lord Althorp, on Monday, 
why the King’s Printer had been allowed to recede from the arrange- 
ment made to publish. the Acts of Parliament at twopence a sheet, 
while they might be printed and circulated at a profit for a halfpenny a 
sheet? Lord ALTHORP was not aware that any arrangement had been 
entered into; but if there had, Government ought to interfere to see 
that it was complied with. In reply to another question from Mr. 
Hume, Lord Atruorp said, that no arrangement had been made with 
respect to the Stationery Office in Scotland; but he would pledge 
himself immediately to attend to the subject. . . 

Miuirary Fiocsinc. There wasa long conversation in the House 
of Commons yesterday morning on this subject; in which Colonel 
Evans, Mr. Tennyson, Sir Jonn Brno, Sir E. Coprincron, and 
Mr. Ecticr, took part. Mr. Evtice said that he had, ona former 
occasion, misstated the number of soldiers who had passed through the 
public gaols— 

The officers by whom the return was made, calculated the proportion only 
upon the number of persons serving in the army in England, without including 
the garrisons in Ireland. When the proportion, therefore, was computed upon 
the whole army, both in England and Ireland, it was found not to amount to 
more than half the amount of what he originally stated. But even that result 
showed a frightful increase of crime. 

CasE oF Caprain Rostson. Mr. O’ConneE ct presented a peti- 
tion, on Thursday, from Captain Robison, in which were detailed the 
series of oppressive acts by Governor Darling towards the petitioner, 
to which the attention of the House has been repeatedly called. Mr. 
Rutuven, Mr. Hume, and Dr. Lusuineton all contended that the 
case demanded inquiry. 

Removat oF Masor Pitman. Inthe Commons, last night, Lord 
Exsrincron stated, that the Lord Chancellor had feli it his painful duty 
to remove Major Pitman from the Commission of the Peace for 
Devonshire. 

Wrruprawat or Bitts. The Procurators-Fiscal and Roman 
Catholic Marriages Bills were withdrawn, on Thursday, as there ap- 
peared to be no prospect of their passing this session. 

ADMISSION OF DissENTERS TO University Decrees. On Mon- 
day, the Earl of Rapwnor gave notice, in the House of Peers, that he 
should bring forward a measure early next session to fix the age at 
which persons entering the Universities should be called upon to sub- 
scribe the Thirty-nine Articles, In the Commons, on the same even- 
ing, Mr. G. W. Woop gave notice, that he should introduce the bill 
for admission of Dissenters to the Universities, early next session; 
and Mr. Wixks said, that, next session, he should move for the ap- 
pointment of a Select Committee to consider the expediency of 
establishing one or more National Universities in the Metropolis, and 
other places in England and Wales. 

House oF Commons Orrices Brut. This bill was read a third 
time in the Commons on Monday, and passed, after some opposition, 
by a majority 37 to 22. 

Appropriation Birt. The Commons passed this bill last night,— 
after a speech from Mr. Hume, pressing upon Ministers the necessity 
of undertaking searching reforms and retrenchment of expenditure ; and 
a reply from Lord ALTHORP, admitting that there had not been as 
much done during the session as was desirable, but affirming that 
Ministers were not to blame on that account. His Lordship promised 
that in every department efficient economy should be observed. 








The Caurt. 
Tue King has been visited at Windsor by several persons of distinction 
during the week. Lord Hill, Lord Fitzroy Somerset, and Sir Andrew 
Barnard, arrived on Saturday, and returned to town on Monday. Earl 
and Countess Grey, with Lady Georgiana and the Honourable Colonel 
Grey, arrived on a visit to his Majesty on the same day. 

On Wednesday, the King came to town to hold his Levee. He was 
received by the Duke of Cumberland and Dutchess of Gloucester at 
St. James’s Palace. The Levee was very thinly attended; the only 

eers present, in addition to the Ministers of State and the members 
of the Household, being the Marquis of Thomond, the Earl of Car- 
narvon, and Lords Stafford, Farnborough, and Howard of Effingham. 

In the evening, the King, attended by Sir Herbert Taylor, returned 
to Windsor. 

The Dutchess of Kent, the Princess Victoria, and the Duke of Sus- 
sex, have signified their intention of patronizing the Metropolitan 
ede Festival for the benefit of the Westminster and Charing Cross 

ospital. 

The Duke of Gloucester, attended by Sir Robert Wilson, honoured 
the Beulah Spa with a visit on Saturday. 

Che Metropolis. 

A Court of Directors was held at the East India House on Wed- 
nesday; when Mr. Robert Grant took the usual oath on being ap- 
pointed Governor of Bombay. -Mr. Grant afterwards dined with the 





gentlemen in the direction, at the Albion Tavern, Aldersgate Street. 
Considerable improvements are now in progress in some of the offices 

attached to the Bank. The room where the Dividends were paid has 

been entirely gutted, prior to the intended alterations; and the Divi- 


pn are now in course of payment in’ a temporary apartment in the 
rden, 


The new apartment will be loftier than the former one, and 


the roof will be supported by a double range of handsome fluted 
columns. On both sides there will be counters, where the clerks 
will pay the Dividends; and the public will be much better accom- 
moted than they have been. It will be some months before the im- 
provements will be completed. 

A meeting was held one day last week at the National School, 
Grosvenor Street, to petition for the abolition of military flogging. 
Sir Francis Burdett had been requested to attend, but took no notice 
of the application. Several speakers made severe remarks on bis in- 
attention and lukewarmness in the cause which he formerly advocated 
with such zeal. It appears, however, from a note addressed by. Sir 
Francis to the Secretary of the meeting, that he did not receive the 
application till it was too late to attend the meeting, being then resid- 
ingat Wokingham. Sir Francis concludes his note with these words— 

“ T need not say that no effort of mine shall be wanting to aid in effecting its object = 
for which purpose I shall immediately return to London, in order to be in readiness to 
present the petition to Parliament before it breaks up (in case one should be de- 
cided upon), to abolish the most ignominious punishment that can be inflicted om 
man,” 

The remains of the poet Coleridge were interred on Saturday in the 
vaults of Highgate Church. The funeral was strictly private, only a 
few friends following the remains. 

Some serious accidents occurred on Monday afternoon, in conse- 
quence of a mad cow being driven from Smithfield in the direction of 
Calthorpe Street, bya parcel of boys and idle fellows. Several persons, 
men, women, and children, were tossed by it, and some severely hurt 
The principal sufferer was a Mrs. Brown, of Great Audley Street, 
Pentonville, whose neck was much lacerated. 

By the new Chimney-sweepers Act, which came into operation last 
week, any person crying * Sweep” is liable to a penalty of 40s. 

Mrs. Ferrard, the wife of a tailor in Whitcombe Street, came to her 
death on Thursday, by taking an over-dose of opium pills, made bx 
herself, from economy. : 





The important cause of Wharton versus the Earl of Durham was 
decided in Chancery on Tuesday. ‘The question, which was decided 
by the Vice-Chancellor, and brought by way of appeal to this Court, 
was whether a portion of 15,000/., given to Susan Lambton, the wife 
of plaintiff, by her father, General Lambton, was to operate in redemp- 
tion of a legacy left her by General Lambton. ‘The Court below 
decided that it was not, and this decision was aflirmed by the Lord 
Chancellor with costs. His Lordship, in giving judgment, observed 
that Lord Durham stood perfectly above reproach in this matter; 
neither could any blame be said to attach to Mr. Wharton or bis wife. 

At the Middlesex Sessions, last week, Edwards, the blind man, who 
assaulted Mr. Gee, was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment in New- 
gate; but the Governor refused to receive him, and his place of con- 
finement was changed to the House of Correction. It appears that 
the City authorities deny the right of commitment to Newgate by the 
Middlesex Magistrates; and a special meeting of the latter bart is 
about to take place to determine the question. The Westminster Ma- 
gistrates are also in opposition to those of Middlesex respecting the 
claimed right of the latter to the New Bridewell. Mr. Cope states 
that he acts under advice. 

At Queen Square Police-office, on Monday, Mr. T. Heuthcum, an 
engineer, was charged by Miss Amelia Preston, residing at Lambeth, 
with endeavouring to gain her affections by force, aud to coerce her 
into consenting to marry him, by knocking at her door at all hours of 
the night, and by making such a disturbance round the house as not to 
allow her to have any peace. As the defendant would not pledge him- 
self to abandon this system of “ agitation,’ he was ordered to find 
sureties for his good conduct. 

John Card, who was in the employ of Mr. Edmonds, silk-mereer, 
of Milk Street, Cheapside, was charged at the Mansionhouse, on 
Monday, with embezzling money received from different customers, 
to the amount of 2223/. His system was, when he received money on 
account, to enter the amount received considerably under the real sum, 
and the remainder he entered to the credit of some other person’s 
account, to make up previous deficiencies, when those accounts were 
expected to be balanced. He was remanded. 

A young man named Towers complained to the Lord Mayor of 
having been duped by the celebrated Joseph Ady, to whom he paid 
17s. in expectation of receiving valuable information that would be of 
great advantage to him; but the only information he obtained was, that 
a bill for the abolition of Church-rates had passed through Parliament. 
The complainant was recommended to summon Ady for the amount to 
the Court of Requests. 

A man-servant of Sir Harris Nicolas was committed from Bow 
Street on Monday, for purloining a 10/. bank-note from a letter which 
he was directed to deliver to his master by Messrs. Stillwell and Co., 
the agents of Sir Harris. The prisoner decamped with a suit of livery 
as well as the money. 

One of the City Police was dismissed from the “force” on Saturday, 
for extorting some money from a poor Welchman, under pretence that 
he had been fined five shillings for getting drunk, whereas the Lord 
Mayor had dismissed him with an admonition only. 





Che Country. 

The nomination of candidates for Gloucester, took place on Thurs- 
day; when the show of hands was declared to be in favour of Mr. 
Tracy Leigh, and a poll was demanded for Mr. Codrington. 

Lord Edward Somerset has canyassed the electors of Cirencester ; 
and as this borough may be still called a close one, and he has the 
patron’s support, he will most probably be reelected. 

Lord Euston will probably be elected for Thetford, in the place of 
Lord James Fitzroy. 

The Dissenters generally throughout the country celebrated the ces- 
sation of slavery in the British dominions, on Friday the Ist, in their 
various chapels. At Hull, the first stone of the Wilberforce memorial 
was laid. 

Steam-vessels now run from London to Hull, in Yorkshire, up- 
wards of two hundred miles, carrying passengers for 5s. per head. 





A grand archery meeting took place at Gravesend last Friday. Mr, 
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B-tty, the celebrated You. g Roscius, won four of the prize arrows. 
[it must be about tl irty years since Mr, Betty was the young Roscius. ] 
A suspension bridge is in contemplation across the Avon from the 
North Parade at Bath. The expense, 10,000/., is to be raised in shares, 
During the last week, 180,000 sovereigns were exported from Liver- 
pool for New York. 

The intense heat experienced last week seems to have been generally 
felt throughout the country. Many of the Country Papers state that 
thermometer stood in the shade at 84, and in the sun at 112. 

The harvest is likely to be most abundant throughout the country not- 
withstanding the injury which the corn has received in some places by 
the late severe storms. 

On Wednesday week, Manchester and the towns in the neighbour- 
hood, were visited by one of the most severe storms of thunder and 
lightning which have occurred for some time ; and which, we regret to 
say, has been attended with fatal consequences. The storm com- 
menced soon after two o'clock in the afternoon, and continued with 
little intermission till near four o’clock, being accompanied by a deluge 
of rain. The lightning was general throughout the town and suburbs; 
but its effects seem to have been mainly confined to the north-east and 
north-west sides thereof; extending on the former side to Newton, 
and on the latter to Prestwich. ‘Throughout the whole of the district 
named, much damage has been done to the gardens and hothouses ; and 
to describe the amount in each case, would be a tedious and useless task. 
A tree near the iron bridge at Broughton was shivered from the top to 
the bottom of the trunk. The peculiarity of the storm was, that frag- 
ments of ice, some of them of an extraordinary size, fell in abundance, 
doubtless adding to the damage caused by the storm. Much land in the 
low situations was flooded. Several persons in factories in the vicinity 
were struck dead by the lightning, and many much injured. 

On Monday, and Wednesday and Thursday by adjournment, an in- 
quest was held at Leeds, on the body of John Beckett, a cloth-dresser, 
who died in consequence of injuries received on Sunday evening, in an 
affray near the barracks. A private soldier in the 17th Lancers, named 
Joseph Clibbron, who was said to be accessory to the death of Beckett, 
was surrendered by the Commandant of the regiment to the civil 
power, to be dealt with according to law. It appeared from the evi- 
dence, that about half-past seven on Sunday evening, a fight was about 
to take place between a soldier and another man: for the purpose of 
making the ring, some of the soldiers drew their swords to clear the people 
away; but they presently rushed in again, and the feeling seemed very 
strong against the soldiers. Shortly after this, an attempt was made to 
force them back again; and Clibbron was seen running after deceased 
with his sword in his hand. Deceased outran the soldier, and was 
getting over a wall when the latter overtook him; he struck him 
several times on the head and other parts, and he fell from off the wall 
to the ground. Deceased was at his own request shortly afterwards 
taken home, complaining very much of his head. Mr. Braithwaite, a 
surgeon, stated, that on examination of deceased’s head, he found a 
fracture on the left side of the head, and an extravasation of blood iin- 
mediately under the fracture. ‘The fracture and the extravasation were 
the immediate cause of death ; but he could not be sure that the fracture 
was the cause of the extravasation. The Jury, after a long delibera- 
tion, found a verdict of ‘ Wilful Murder” against Joseph Clibbron ; 
who was accordingly committed to York Castle to take his trial. 
[Our readers will recollect the recent outrage of the soldiery at Man- 
chester. The Secretary of War’s statement of the demoralized cha- 
racter of the Army, receives ample confirmation from such occurrences 
as these. | 

About thirty convicts have this week received a free pardon at 
Woolwich. 

At an early hour on Sunday morning, the residence of Sir Edward 
Paget, Blackwater College, near Windsor, was broken open by some 
thieves, and robbed of plate worth 300J. 

Mr. Justice Vaughan, in addressing the Grand Jury at Carnarvon, 
expressed his surprise and satisfaction at finding a calendar without a 
prisoner, and a cause list without a cause. 

At Shrewsbury Assizes, yesterday week, a verdict with 5/. damages 
was given against two Magistrates, Messrs. John Brownand C. Powell, 
for the false imprisonment of a personnamed Morgan; who bad been 
charged before them with assaulting a woman, by ejecting her from a 
house under the authority of the landlord. When Morgan was taken 
before the defendants, they were informed that they had no jurisdiction, 
as Morgan had acted under a claim of right; but they persisted in con- 
victing him in the penalty of 5/., and in default of payment he was seut 
to prison. 

At the same Assizes, Mr. E. Lechmere Charlton obtained a verdict, 
with a farthing damages, against the proprietor of the Shrewsbury Chro- 
nicle, for a libel contained in some comments on a previous trial, in 
which Mr. Charlton had a verdict against the same defendant with 
nominal damages. At the last trial, the plaintiff’s counsel pressed for 
heavy damages; but the Jury estimated the injury he sustained quite 
high enough at a farthing, and the Judge left it uncertain whether he 
would certify or not. 





SCOTLAND. 

An accident happened on the Paisley Road last week, caused by the 
breaking down of one of the wheels of the steam-carriage from Glasgow. 
The vehicle had gained the summit of the acclivity near the Three- 
Mile House, and was dashing through the loose metal which has been 
recently placed there, when in a moment the right-hand wheel gave 
way. The machine came to the ground with terrific violence; the 
boiler was crushed flat ; the bottom of the carriage was blown to atoms; 
and all the passengers, twelve in number, were more or less injured. 
With such force did the steam rush out of the boiler, that the burning 
cinders in the furnace, as well as the metal on the road, were blown to 
a considerable distance. Captain E. B. Gillmer, from Ireland, Mr. 
Morrison, merchant, Mr. Sym, a miller, and three other persons, have 
since died. The Glasgow Chronicle says—“ The explosion was heard 





journal. 





at the distance of more than two miles. It would be difficult to state 
accurately the immediate cause of the boiler bursting. ‘Che cause 
assigned by the managers, and those engaged with the coach, was, that 





the spokes of one.of the large wheels gave way, causing the whole 
weight of the hinder part of the carriage and engine to rest upon the 
boiler. They say the weight thus pressing upon the boiler forced the 
water and steam through its sides, throwing at the same time the upper 
part against the body of the carriage. It has also been alleged that 
the wheel is found to be entirely rotten.” 





Miscellaneous. 

According to present arrangements, his Majesty will prorogue the 
Parliament on Thursday next, in person, pro forma to the 19th of 
September.— Globe. 

It isrumoured that the blue riband which became vacant by the death 
of Earl Bathurst is to be given to the Duke of Norfolk. 

The Committee of the House of Commons appointed to investigate 
the claims of Mr. Gurney to compensation for first propelling steam- 
carriages On common roads, have laid on the table of the House the 
evidence they have hitherto collected. ‘They say they are unable 
to make any report this session, but they earnestly recommend the 
House to renew the inquiry next session. 

The Report of the Committee of the House of Commons on the 
suppression of the Calcutta Journal, in the year 1823, recommends that 
compensation should be made to Mr. Buckingham for the measures of 
the Government in ordering him to quit India, and suppressing the 
An analysis of the evidence laid before the Committee has 
been printed, and exhibits a series of proceedings of the most arbitrary 
description. Mr. Buckingham estimates his loss at about 50,000/. 

It is said that the three chief Poor-Law Commissioners will be Mr. 
Frankland Lewis, M.P. for Radnorshire, Mr. John Lefevre, Under 
Secretary in the Colonial Office, and Mr. John Nichols, now con- 
nected with the Bank of England Branch at Birmingham, and the 
same gentleman who improved the administration of the Poor-Laws in 
the parish of Southwell. The salaries of these gentlemen are to be 
20001. a year. 

A petition has been presented to the House of Commons against the 
return of General Sir Edward Barnes for Sudbury, signed by three 
electors. The petitioners complain of the conduct of the returning- 
officer, in having given a preference to Sir Edward Barnes when Mr. 
Bagshaw polled the same number of votes; which being the case, it 
was the duty of the said returning-oflicer to have made a double return; 
they therefore pray the House to take the premises into consideration, 
ané declare the election and return of Sir Edward Barnes null and void, 
and issue a new writ for the election of a burgess to serve in his place. 
The day appointed for the ballot on this petition is the 19th instant. 

A gross and infamous outrage was committed at St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor, on Sunday last, during the time his Majesty was at- 
tending divine worship. Mr. Leigh, the highly-respected partner of 
the firm of Ramsbottom and Co., was standing with his son by the 
door of the nave, immediately under the organ-loft, when a person 
named Miller, who was standing with a friend behind these gentle- 
men, uttered a scandalous allusion towards Mr. Leigh ; which his son 
hearing, immediately turned round, and inquired of Mr. Miller what 
he meant by addressing such insulting language to his father. Miller, 
without further ceremony, struck the son on the head with a thick walk- 
ing-stick, in so violent a manner that it broke in half. A scufile followed, 
which ended in Miller being knocked down. This outrage occured 
during the time the King wasin the Royal closet, and at the com- 
mencement of the ceremony for administering the holy sacrament. We 
refrain from making any observations on the subject, as we understand 
that the Attorney-General is about to proceed against the aggressor. 
By an old law of Henry VIII., which is not repealed, an outrage of 
this description was tried at the Castle, the Lord Steward of the 
Household presided as Judge, and the delinquent was punished by 
having his right arm chopped off. The head cook of the King’s House- 
hold performed the operation; and we believe the present one, Mr. 
Ball, is entitled to fees of office for that special purpose.—Morning 
Post. [We hope that Mr. Ball will not get the fees, unless he per- 
forms the duty with his brightest and sharpest bone-cleaver. } 

The death of the celebrated pensioner, Mrs. Arbuthnot, is said to 
have been caused by cholera. The event was announced to the Duke 
of Wellington, at a convivial party, by a special express. Mrs. Ar- 
buthnot, we understand, was in her forty-first year. She had held her 
pension of 936/. ever since 1823; although her husband received his 
pension as a retired Ambassador. 

Sir Robert Inglis sailed from Falmouth on Sunday, in the Spitfire 
steamer, for the Mediterranean. 

Mr. Cobbett has formally notified to the people of Ireland that he 
intends paying them a visit during the present autumn. 

Several very elegant portions of a service of plate which has beer 
ordered bv the King for the use of her Majesty, have just been finished 
by Rundeil and Bridges. 

Aromatic herbs, and hot vinegar deposited in tin vessels, have been 
placed in different parts of the Court of Chancery, according to the 
order of the Lord Chancellor, by way of fumigation, in consequence 
of the intense heat of the weather. : 

On Saturday morning, Prince and Princess Lieven, with two of theit 
sons and suite, embarked at the Victualling-yard at Deptford, on board 
the Lightning, Government steam-vessel, for Hamburg, on their way 
to the Russian capital. [May no foul wind drive them back to our 
shores. ] 

It is reported that Dr. Bowring has made a strong representation to 
the French Government on the subject of the differential duties which 
affect maritime nations, aid by which several articles, such as coals, 
slates, and others, are allowed to be imported by the land frontier, on 
terms more advantageous than if entered in the ports of France. The 
grievance has, we know, been strongly animadverted on by many of the 
Maritime Chambers of Commerce, and the Deputies of several com- 
mercial places have been instructed to endeavour to remove this unfait 
and unequal pressure of the customhouse law.—French Paper. 

Great and sincere are the congratulations heard in every quarter at 
the progress of the Tithe Bill. The O’Connellites hold up theif 
heads some inches higher than ever, and promise the Liberator a double 
tribute the ensuing winter. The Pilot has issued a leading article 
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of solemn éongratulation, in which it is declared—“ Great, then, is the 
triumph of Ireland! But let us not deprive the chief, under whose 
conduct and practical patriotism, discretion, and ability, the battle was 
won, of his due credit. The last feat was the masterpiece of O’Con- 
nell’s life! This was the greatest practical good he has yet achieved for 
his country.”— Times Correspondent. 


The Legislative Palaces of the Spanish Cortes, are thus described by 
a correspondent of the Times— 

«‘ That of the Proceres is magnificent, and indeed the most splendid and 
degant in Europe. M. Marintegui has in sixty days transformed into a 
palace an old saloon for the reception of Ambassadors, in the dilapidated 
Palace of the Retiro, which, since the days of Philip the First, had become a 
mere receptacle for filth and dirt. All the seats are 9f fine mahogany, richly 
carved yo gilt, and covered with velvet cushions. There are benches for the 
public, so placed that every one, even the most elevated, can see and hear all that 
passes. The internal aad external galleries, the meeting-rooms for the 
officers and committees, the library, the room for the archives, the secretary’s 
offices, the throne, the vestibules, the statues, and in fact every accessory, are 
magnificent. The frontispieces, as well towards the Prado, where the princi- 
pal entrance is, as towards the Retiro, are sculptured in the finest style most 
appropriate to the edifice which they adorn. The first represents the Queen 
Regent presenting to the representatives of the nation her daughter Isabella the 
Second, with the fundamental laws, while Despotism is sinking in convul- 
sions into the arms of Death. In the Palace of the Procuradores, however, the 
architect appears to have failed. Of a magnificent church, which at once 
afforded him a Chamber of Deputies that might have been one of the most grand 
and superb in Europe, he has formed only a very small, obscure, and paltry 
room. He might have found seats for half the population of Madrid, and yet 
not more than two hundred persons can find accommodation.” 

[The Gallery of the House of Commons holds just two hundred 
persons. ‘The Spaniards are as well off in this respect, therefore, as 
Englishmen. ] 

It is not the Spanish General Moreno, who has been stopped by the 
Police in Calais, but General Maroto, who was on his way to Bordeaux, 
to settle some private affairs there, and embark for Chili, where he has 
considerable property. —Hampshire Telegraph. [Moreno is said to be 
with Don Carlos, in Navarre. ] 

M. Boucherot and M. Thibaudieu, two gentlemen well known upon 
the Parisan Bourse, shot themselves on Sunday morning, at their re. 
spective residences in Paris, in consequence of losses incurred by the 
sfeat fall in the Funds on the preceding day. 

The losses of a single banking-house in Paris during the last month, 
in transactions in the Funds, are estimated at 15,000,000fr. or 600,000. 

The Archdutchess Maria Theresa, daughter of the Archduke Charles 
of Austria, is, it is said, to be married to the Crown Prince of Bavaria. 

Letters from Germany announce the fearful effects produced by the 
storms that have fallen in different quarters. The post-wagon from 
Leipsic to Frankfort, was arrested a whole day by the bursting of a 
water-spout, which inundated a village on the high-road, and carried away 
three arches of a stone bridge. 

A German woman, named Betty Brantham, died lately in America, 
at the age of 154. In her hundred-and-twentieth year, she lost her 
sight, but subsequently recovered it, and during the last twenty years 
of her life could see as well as in her youth. 

An opera entitled Ryno, the greater part of the music of which was 
composed by the Prince Royal of Sweden, is running a course of per- 
formance at Stockholm. 

A shopkeeper in Grand Street, New York, stuck upon his door this 
advertisement—* A boy wanted.” On going to his shop the next 
morning, he beheld a smiling little urchin in a basket, with the label— 
“ Here he is.” 

The Stockholm Gazette states that intelligence has been received from 
Tullgarm of the recovery of the Crown Prince, who has long since 
been labouring under a disease of the eyes, but is now completely 
restored to sight. 

News has been received from Russia, that the town of Tula, capital 
of the Government of that name, one of the most flourishing towns in 
the empire, with a population of between 20,000 and 30,000 inhabitants, 
has been destroyed by fire, excepting the Imperial manufactory of arms. 


A case of singular hardship, arising out of the absurdity and obscurity 
of the law, has been communicated to us by Mr. John Epps, who re- 
sides at 157, Holborn. He has been fined 20/. at Bow Street, on the 
information of the notorious Byers, for selling beer without a licence. 
He keeps an eating-house ; and the other day, procured some beer fora 
customer from a public-house, and afterwards received payment for the 
beer along with the provisions he had sold himself. By so doing, he ren- 
dered himself liable to the penalty for selling beer without a licence. 
Had his customer given him the money for the beer, thus paying for it 
BEFORE it was brought, Mr. Epps would have escaped ; his ignorance of 
this technicality has cost him twenty pounds. As there are, doubtless, 
Many persons in the same business equally ignorant of the law, this 
statement will serve them as a warning. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

On the 31st ult., Lady Mary Vyner, of a daughter. 

At Blount Court, the Viscountess Dune@arvay, of a daughter, 

On the 3d inst., at Blackheath, Lady BarBara Newoni@areE, of a son. 

On the 28th ult., at Leamington, Warwickshire, the Lady of Ricaarp Borton, Esq. 
oF ason and heir, 

On the 3d inst., at Eaton Square, Lady Mary Dunpas, of a daughter, still-born, 

On the 2d inst., at Egham Park. the Lady of Colonel Satwey, of a daughter. 

On the Ist inst., at Tooting, at the house of her father, Colonel Rice, C.B., the Lady 
of Capt. Foorp Bowes, 95th Regt., of a daughter. 

On the 26th ult, at Henbury Vicarage, Gloucestershire, the Lady of the Rev. H. H. 


Vay, of a son, 

MARRIAGES, 

.On the 5th inst., at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Mr. Rusnout CockERett, son of 
Sir Charles Cockerell, to the Hon. Miss Forry, daughter of the late and sister of the 
Present Lord Foley. 

On the 5th inst., at St. George's, Hanover Square, Simon Frazer CampBeut, Esq., 
Son of the late Colonel Campbell, of the 73th Highlanders, to Louisa, third daughter 
of Colonel Tynte, of Halswell House, Somerset, and Kevan Mabley, Glamorganshire, 

P. for Bridgewater. 

At Trinity Church, Marylebone, A. Jounsrone junior, Esq., M.P., to Parscin.a, 
‘Mest daughter of T. F. Buxton, Esq., M.P. 

P At St. Mary’s Church, Jorn Kennepy, Esq., his Majesty’s Secretary of Legation at 
he Court of Naples, son of the Hon. Robert Kennedy, to Amznta Maria, only 
daughter of Samuel Briggs, Esq., of Alexandria. 

m the 2d inst., at Christchurch, Marylebone p: ish, Cuartes TANKERVILLE 











ame 
Wesper, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, to the Lady Apgenarpe Cuartorre Kina, youngest 
daughter of the Earl of Kingston. 

On Monday, the 4th inst., at the District Church of the Trinity, St. Marylebone, 
Wi.11aM Samuer, Esq.,eldest son of William Samler, Esq., of Blackheath Park, in 
the County of Kent, to Esruzr Marta Dickinson, youngest surviving daughter of 
the late Thomas Dickinson, Esq,, of Iver, in the County of Bucks, and eldest adopted 
daughter of William Leake Esq., of Upper Harley Street, in the County of Middlesex. 

On the 2d inst., at St. Mary’s, Lambeth, Mr. Joun Iptx of Walworth, eldest son of 
the late John Idle, Esq., to Anne, eldest daughter of John Farran, Esq., late Secretary 
to the East India Dock Company. c 

On the 7th inst. by special licence, in the Chapel at Bromley Palace, Sir Jouw 
Morpaunt, Bart. of Walton, inthe county of Warwick, to Carouine Soputa, second 
daughter of the Bishop of Rochester, 

On the 7th inst., at Edmonton Church, the Rev. Taomas Saux, Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and Minister of Weld Chapel, Southgate, to Lypra Raw.tnson, 
youngest daughter of the late John Walker, Esq., of Arno’s Grove, Southgate. 

DEATHS. 

On the 2d inst., at Woodford, Northamptonshire, afier ten days’ illness, Harrret, 
wife of the Right Hon, Charles Arbuthnot, in her 41st year. 

On the 26th ult., at Boulogne-sur-Mer, in her &°th year, the Dowager Lady Lake, 
relict of the late Sir James Winter Lake, Bart. x 

KaTHarine, the wife of Major-Gen. J. Ross, Lieut.-Governor of Guernsey. 

At Lindigul, W. Buckey, Esq., 1Sth Native Infantry. i 

Near Wexford, Mary, sister to Gen. Sir R. Brownrigg, Bart. 

At Bevere, near Worcester, W. Cary, Esq., in his 91st year. 

On the Sd inst.,in her 8lst year, at Doddingtou Place, Saran, relict of the Rev. 
John Prince, Vicar of Enford, Wilts, and 45 years Chaplain of the Magdalen Charity. 

On the 27th ult., at his brother’s house, Raebank, Selkirk, Colonel Wituram SIn- 
cLAirR Wemyss, in his 72d year. 

On the 3d inst., at Sheerness, of cholera, Vice-Admiral, Sir Ricuarp Kina. 

On the 19th ult., at Bolton, in her 70th year, Mrs. Hannan Wotsrencrorr; and on 
the 2Ist, at the same place, in her 70th year, Miss Saran TinpEsLey. They were twin 
sisters, and were both buried in one grave the same day. 

In Dublin, from injuries received by the falling of a building, Mr. Josern Sway, of 
the Theatre Royal, a favourite performer as Harlequin, 

On the 6th inst., at Lancing Vicarage, the Rev. Tuomas Nasu, A.M., for many years 
Minister of that parish. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
Saturpay Nieur. 

No details have been received in Paris relative to the defeat of the 
Carlist insurgents in Navarre by Ext Pastor. It appears that the 
French force on the frontier is constantly receiving augmentation. No 
formal application for aid has yet been sent by the Spanish Govern- 
ment to Louis Puitirp. Attempts have been made to corrupt the 
fidelity of the Royal troops, but hitherto completely without success. 
Count ALMaDovarR has been named by the Queen Regent, President 
of the Chamber of Procuradores: he had been for ten years an emi- 
grant on account of his opinions. 





In consequence of Lord Duruam’s absence from the House of 
Lords at this critical time, Lord Trynuam professes to be the leader 
of the Reformers. In this false character he has uttered much ignorant, 
violent, Cobbett-like abuse of the Poor-Law Bill. God help the Re- 
formers, if, at important moments like the present, they are to be 
deserted by those in whom they confide, and, because so deserted, ap-~ 
parently represented by such a statesman as Lord Trynuam. Lord 
Dvuruam has a heavy account to settle with his friends. 


Vinvex has thrown off the ill-fitting mask of Junius, and assumed 
the grotesque and variable but marked and characteristic semblance of 
Lord Brovucuam; in which he certainly appears much more at ease. 
In his letter to the Duke of WELLINGTON in to-day’s Chronicle, the 
tone and phraseology of the Chancellor are admirably hit off, from the 
first sentence, where the Duke “ illustrious by courtesy ” is sneered at, 
to the concluding paragraph wherein the offer of a COALITION WITH THE 
Wuics is hinted at, in terms too plain for mistake. How characteristic 
of the Chancellor is this insinuating passage ! 

“Tf you now stand firm, you avoid a serious mischief to yourself, to the Peers, and to 
the Church ; and as you emancipate your counsels from the folly and infatuation of the 
Kenyons, the Cumberlands, and the Londonderrys, you pave the way for the event 
which all wise men desire may one day happen, and all patriots wish were less distant 
than mismanagement has placed it—a Government uniting within its own body the 


most eminent men of all the parties which deserve, though in different degrees the name 
of Liberal.” 


Here is a cunning tempter! But, though the Duke may let the Irish 
Tithe Bill pass for the sake of the starving clergy, he is not sucha 
simpleton as to be wheedled into a desertion of his party by the offer of 
playing second fiddle to Lord BrovcHam. 





The case of Captain Ronison was again brought before Parliament 
on Thursday. We hope that next session due inquiry will be instituted 
into the charges against General Dartinc. Why should that person 
shun inquiry? Why should his friends at the Horse Guards and in 
Parliament dread a Committee of investigation into his conduct in 
New South Wales? Captain Rosison is quite right to persevere in 
his applications for justice. No human being should submit to the op- 
pressive and cruel treatment which he affirms that he has experienced. 
His father, grandfather, four brothers, and two nephews have been in 
the Army: he has himself served twenty-five years. Surely he has a 
right to public sympathy and support in his demands for simple justice. 


The proprietors of East India Stock are to meet on Wednesday 
next, to consider the amount of compensation to be awarded to the 
maritime officers of the Company. We have seen some account of the 
sufs it is proposed to give these gentlemen, and do not wonder that 
they petition for a more liberal allowance. It really appears to us that 
they are hardly treated—that the scale of compensation proposed is 
almost niggardly. If any body of men can afford to be liberal on such 
an occasion, it is the East India Company, whose Stock has risen so 
rapidly since the renewal of their Charter. Assuredly the Govern- 
ment and the Parliament have dealt liberally by them; and we do 
trust, that, whether in justice or in mercy to the able and experienced 
men by whom they have been so faithfully and in some instances so 
gallantly served, and who are now thrown at once out of an employ- 
ment which they uaturally expected to be permanent, the proprietors 
will on Wednesday next authorize the Court of Directors to increase 
largely the very inadequate allowance they propose to make. The 
civil and military officials of the Company are most handsomely treated ; 
why is an invidious exception to be made against the maritime officers ? 


A correspondent, who gives his name (E. J. Gitiman, a tradesman 
of Little James Street, Bedford Row), has sent us a letter complaining 
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of the want of protection to independent voters. He states that he was 
applied to by one of his custoniers, whom he had served for nine or ten 
years, for his vote in favour of Mr. Pownatt at the last election for 
Finsbury. Having previously promised to vote for one of the other 
candidates, of course he refused. Since the election, he has been 
ordered to send in his account, and was told that the custom of the 
family was withdrawn in consequence of the vote he gave. The name 
of the gentleman, who has thought proper to use his influence in this 
improper manner, is Carr; and he resides in John Street, Bedford 
Row. 

We think that all such instances of interference with the freedom of 
election ought to be made public. ‘They have been so numerous lately, 
that the Ballot—the only real protection to men of independent feel- 
ings, but narrow means—-ought to be conceded unless, the Reform Act 
is to become a mockery to the great body of the electors. 


The Lord Chancellor this morning settled the long-contested point 
of precedence between the Attorney-General and the Lord Advocate 
of Scotland. His Lordship decided that the Attorney General had 
the right of precedence, not only in the House of Lords, but in all 
other English Courts. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanosr, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

The Consol Market has been heavy and money scarce during the week ; Ex- 
chequer Bills have also declined. The sales which have occurred of the latter 
Securities have been universally attributed to the desire of the Bank to curtail 
the amount of its ‘notes now in circulation; a measure rendered necessary by 
the continued exportation of the precious metals, which it is alleged is going on 
both to America and Portugal. We believe that, whatever may have been the 
demand for gold to both the countries in question, it is very nearly at an end ; 
and though the cautionary measures of the Bank may have in some slight de- 
gree operated to produce the fall in English Securities, we are inclined to refer 
the depression, particularly in Exchequer Bills, to the large premiums which 
have been paid, and still.continue to be given, by the speculators in Foreign 
Funds, to enable them to carry over their accounts; the high interest obtain- 
able in this manner having diverted much of the capital which was formerly 
invested in those Securities from its original channel. India Stock is at 264 
265; and Bank Stock is rather higher than last week, being quoted at 221}. 
Consols for Account have been 90§; and after being at 90, close this afternvon 
at 904 2. 

In the Foreign Market, the principal transactions have been confined to 
Spanish Cortes Bonds, the market for which has been in an unusually excited 
state. The impulse given to these Securities by the opening of the Cortes has 
not been maintained ; but the prices have been depressed by the uncertainty in 
which the movements of the belligerents have been involved. Nothing yet is 
known as to the terms upon which the recognition of these Bonds will proceed. 
Two stories are current here; one of which is, that two-fifths or 40 per cent. of 
the capital of the Bonds, will be converted into a 5 per Cent. Stock, which is 
to bear interest from the time of conversion ; and the remaining 60 per cent. is 
to be exchanged for a 5 per Cent. Stock, the interest on which is to be deferred 
for ten years; and that the over-due dividends, which will amount to 55 per 
cent. in November next, are not to he considered inthe arrangement. The 
other version is, that-three-fifths or 60 per cent. of the Cortes Debt is to be 
converted into a 5 per Cent. Stock, bearing interest ; and the remaining 40 per 
cent. of capital and 55 per Cent. of dividend into a deferred Stock, which is to 
bear interest at the end of ten years. It is impossible to say which of the two 
versions (if either) is correct; but having regard to the quarter from which 
each emanates, we should consider the latter to be the more entitled to credit. 
The operations of the two parties have been extensive, each acting upon the 
supposition of the sooty of its information; and as the difference between the 
two plans is so material, some extensive speculations both for the rise and fall 
have arisen out of them. The speculators for the fall have hitherto prevailed ; 
and the Bonds, which in the beginning of the week were at 48, have been 
to-day as low as 433; and after touching 44%, close at 444 3. We had almost 
forgotten to state, that according to the first project, the value of the Cortes 
Bonds would be at present from 40 to 41; while if the second should be fol- 
lowed in the recognition, the value is estimated at from 52 to 55. 

The Portuguese Bonds are lower than they were last week. Advices have 
been received from Lisbon to the 28th instant, by which it appears that another 
loan of 1,000,0002. sterling had been negotiated for the purpose of redeeming the 
vitiated paper currency which now forms a great part of the circulation of the 
country. This measure, although highly advantageous for Portugal, cannot 
fail to depress for a while the price of her Foreign Debt; and the Bonds of the 
Regency Loan, which were on Tuesday at 88}, have been to-day at 84, and close 
at 844 4. 

Accounts have recently been received from Mexico, by which it appears that 
the country is in a very disturbed state. A large quantity of dollars, upwards 
of 2,000,000, was delayed in the city of Mexico, for want of a proper escort to 
convey it to the coast. The price of Bonds is of course lower under these cir~ 
cumstances, being 405. 

Late accounts have also been received from Colombia. No progress had yet 
been made in the apportionment of the Forcign Debt ; the Commissioner from 
the State of the Equator not having yet arrived. The continued delay thus 
arising in the arrangement of this question, has depressed the Stock, which is 
now 293 50. 

The business in the other Foreign Stocks has been unimportant; but they 
have generally shared in the heaviness of the English Market. : 

Saturpay, TWELVE O'CLOCK, 

The only transactions which have occurred have been in Spanish Stock, 
which has fluctuated considerably: the opening price was 44}, but some large 
purchases soon caused an improvement to 447 ; after declining to 443, the price 
again improved, and is now nearly at the highest quotation, viz. 45} 46. 
We are still in uncertainty as to the terms to be offered to the Cortes Bond- 
holders, but believe that the proposition to reduce the debt to three-fifths is the 
one at present likely to be resorted to by the Government. The letters from 
Madrid to the 30th ultimo, which have been received this morning, do not 
allude to the other plan. The Portuguese Bonds are higher, in consequence of 
the improvement in the Spanish Market. 

Saturpay, Four o’ciock, 

Consols for Account have been as high as 90§, and close at 903 4. _The Spa- 
nish Market has continued to improve during the afternoon, but closes 4 per 
cent. below the highest prices. Nothing certain is yet known as to the terms of 
conversion ; but the two rumours referred to yesterday are still the subject of 
discussion, 





3 per Cent. Consols....... 90% + | Dutch 2} per Cents........ 514 
Ditto for Account ..... cues, 908-9 | French 3 per Cents ....... — 
New 3} per Cent. Annuities 984 Greek, 1833, 5 per Cents. ... 

Bank Stock........+-..+4+- mee Mexican 6 per Cents....... 40 41 
India Stock, ex. div.......... —— Portuguese 5 per Cents..... 85 
Exchequer Bills........... 40 41 pr. Do. Regency Scrip,5perCent 85 





Belgian 5 per Cents........ 984 Prassian.1818, 5 per Cent... 


Brazilian 5 per Cents....... 77} &t Russian, 1822 5 per Cent... 1053 64 
Danish 3 per Cents........ 74% 75t | Spanish, 1821,5 per Cent... 46% 4 
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EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 





? : Satrurpay Mornrina, 
_ Avrived—At G¥avesend, Ang. 7th, Sherburne. Corbyn, from Bengal; Emma 
Eugenia, Tilly, from Mauritius; and Eliza, Harris, from New South Wales. Off 
Margate, 8th Ann, Baldwin, from Bengal. At St. Helena, June llth, Duncan Gibb 
Doual, from Bombay; aud Lord Althorp, Spraule, from Bengal. ‘ 
Sailed—From Gravesend, Aug. 3d, Duke of Northumberland, Pope, for Bengal; 
aud Auriga, Chalmers, for Van Diemen’s land; 4th, Lady Raffles, Pollock, for 
Bombay; and jth, Johu Craig, Lawson, for New South Wales. Fron Liverpool, 2d 
Lady Gordou, Harmer, for Bengal, From the Clyde, 2d, Singapore, Cargill, for 
Singapore. r 











THE ARMY. 
Orrice or Oxpwancr, Aug. 6.—Royal Regt, of Artillery-—Licut.-Col., A. Bredin to 
be (¢ ol. vice Cary, deceased; Capt. and Brevet Major 8. Kirby to be Lieut.-Col, vice 
sredin ; Seer nd ¢ apt. G. Pringle to be Capt vice Kirby; First Lieut. B. Cuppage to 
Cuselen Capt. vice Pringle; Second Lieut. C. Biugham to be First Lieut. vice 





TO THE EARL OF DURHAM. 
Ir is hard for a man of rank and wealth to avoid being deceived by his 
parasites. Their unceasing object is to please him; an object which 
can be accomplished only by making him feel pleased with himself ; and 
they can make him feel pleased with himself only by saying, when they 
speak of the great man ¢o the great man, things that flatter the self. 
love which is common tousall. The least blind of the Bishops never 
hears from his chaplain a doubt as to the continuance of episcopal 
wealth and power; no humble companion of Lord Grey ever warned 
him of his approaching fall; no Goutsurn, Dawson, or Hotmgs, 
dared to tell WELLINGTON, that the Dictator was a feeble creature 
when compared with the spirit of Reform. But yesterday, a great 
man amongst the Tories, and a clever one too, said to a Durhamite— 
** We shall beat you yet.” ** How so?” asked the other. ‘* Why,” 
Pe , ° rr 4 

replied the grandee, ‘‘ I’m told that the shopkeeping Members returned 
by the ten-pounders, and all the Tail, are thoroughly sick of Parlia. 
ment.” “ Who told you that?”— His answer gave the names of three 
or four low Tories, who live upon that grandee. They had made him 
believe, because the belief was pleasant to him, that the next general 
election would return a Tory House of Commons. Suchare the straws 
that drowning parasites present to their sinking patrons. But all 
parasites deceive all patrons, whether sinking or rising in the political 
scale. Do Lord Durnam and his humble gossips form an exception 
from that law of human nature? I fear me not; and, being no para- 
site, thank God! I will tell your Lordship why. 

No one suspects you of deliberate treason to the cause of Reform. 
How then shall your admirers account for your present conduct ? 

But before I answer that question, let me state the case against you. 

As a Reformer of long standing, the author of the Reform Bill, and 
one deeply: interested in the maintenance of law and order; as the 
béte noire of the Tory faction, as “ the accursed thing” in the eyes of 
priests who love to read the John Bull; as a man of spirit and of Libe- 
ral opinions, who is supposed qualified to deal properly with the igno. 
rant demagogues, as well as the frantic portion of the nobility; as more 
than a match for both CuMBERLAND and CosserT ; in all these charac- 
ters, you enjoy the confidence, and indeed the affection, of a great party 
—the party of sincere and thoroughgoing, but cautious Reformers. All 
of a sudden, without rhyme or reason, you have deserted that party: 
your party it may no longer be called. Where are you, my Lord? At 
Lambton, hundreds of miles from London, while the Lords are kicking 
out your Warwick Borough Bill, the Dissenters’ Admission Bill, which 
you voluntarily pledged yourself to support ; and when your presence 
ina certain place was required in order that one Lord at least should 
state the grounds on which Reformers support the Poor-Law Bill, the 
bill for abolishing Imprisonment for Debt, and the improved Irish 
fithe Bill. 

Some say that you went away in despair. If so, you had better stay 
away, and desire your parasites in London to announce that you have 
done with politics. If you give up the fight, then doff your uniform, and 
escape from the ridicule of being styled general-in-chief of an army 
which you have deserted. ; 

An enemy (see the Standard,* with remarks, by a friend, in the 
Times,+ asserts that you are engaged with the treacherous Chancellor 
in some plot for sending Lord MEeLnourns to join Lord Grey in re- 
tirement. It is false; to use the words of Lord Chief Justice ELLEN- 
BOROUGH, “it is false as hell.” But see to what foul charges you have 
made yourself liable, by running away, and without a word of explana- 
tion too, while the Tories, every Lord and Bishop of them, stay here 
to defeat every thing in the shape ofa measure of reform. 

Some small politicians, who brag of enjoying your confidence, hint 
mysteriously that you have resolved on political suicide; that, at- 
tracted by the glitter of vice-royalty, you are about to destroy yourself as 
a statesman in the fatal Castle of Dublin. In defending such an 
“ arrangement,” they say, “ What the Duke of NortHuMBERLAND 
thought good, Lord Durwam must not despise.” So they mean to 
honour you, by putting you on a‘par with him who, during his extra- 

* To speak plainly, the conspirators are the Earl of Durham and his immediate re- 
tainers supported by (with shame we write it, and with sorrow it will be read), sup- 
ported by the Chancellor, who is willing to barter his reputation, as a man of sense 
and honour, for the empty dignity of Lord Durham’s Premier, In fact, the intrigue 
is now so far mature, that Lord Melbourne, Lord Palmerston, Mr. Ellice, Lord Lans- 
downe, and other members of the Cabinet, scarcely conceal that they are but provi- 
sional holders of office—in Downing Street phrase, the warming-pans of a Destructive 
Cabinet. * * Lord Durham, we repeat it, is forming the Cabinet, with the 
acquiescence of the Chancellor, who is to be the nominal Premier.— Standard, August 4. 

+ Nobody can have been much about London for the last week, without hearing it 
buzzed in all directions, even where it was not proclaimed by the Tory newspapers, 
that Lords Brougham and Durham have been and still are actively busied in an in- 
trigue to turn out Lord Melbourne, and to set up the Chancellor as Prime Mi- 
nister in his room, We shall neither accredit nor deny this piece of gossip. On Lord 
Durham’s side, a voluntary partnership with Lord Brougham would seem the most im- 
probable thing in the world, if the conduct of public men were always calculated on 
just principles, or guided by natural feelings, Lord Durham ought to know the Chan- 
cellor by this time. It is shrewdly suspected of the learned Lord, that Lord Durham's 
exclusion from the Cabinet has, at least on one occasion if not more, been in great part 
accomplished by manoeuvres to which the learned Lord was not entirely a stranger. 
It is certain that the Lord Chancellor was the individual who moved to postpone, the 
second reading of the Warwick Disfranchisement Bill for the ominous term of six 
months,—in other words, to strangle it; and this bill was Lord Durham’s favourite 
ward, it was his cheval de bataille in the House of Peers. It were to be wished that 
the noble Lord had remained at his post to protect his own undertaking from the 
guardian by whose hug it has been squeezed to death, It is hardly credible, however 
that Lord Durham could, after all he is aware of, be weak enough to become a whistle 
for Lord Brougham to blow upon, and then to be flung aside with happy carelessness 
when the tune was over.— Times, August 7. 
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ordinary embassy to Cures the Tenth, obtained the gratifying title 


of lane doré. By Heaven, I fear there may be some truth in this last 
story! It reminds one of your extraordinary embassy; which was a 
silly business at best, and revives anotion which used to prevail concern- 
ing you, that you are unusually fond of pomp, and of that respect which 
is paid with mere forms and words. But still I cannot, I will riot be- 
lieve it, until (alas, if it should be so!) Joun Gkorce Lampton shall 
have really sold his right and his might for worse, far worse than no- 
thing. A needy man, or a dull simpleton, may hold the Lord-Lieu- 
tenancy of Ireland without injury; but to a popular statesman, that 
place is (you know it, for it has long been an Irish necessity) utter de- 
struction. 

Lastly, it is asserted by the Tories, that you have sold the Warwick 
Bill and the Dissenters’ Admission Bill, and your very person, or at 
least the absence of your person from the House of Lords whilst they 
were kicking out reform measures; sold yourself, and your party as far 
as you could sell it, say the Tories, to the Lords Brovcnam and Met- 
BOURNE, for the place of Foreign Secretary ;'that you are to: be paid for 
going out of town ata critical moment for the Reform party; with Lord 
PALMERSTON’s Office ; and that the pretext for so disgraceful a bargain 
is to be the personal attachment towards you of the Chief of the Holy 
Alliance. This lie may be left to speak for itself; but see to what 
shameful charges you are subjected, by doing what is unaccountable ! 

Great pains being taken here to make it believed that the 
Chronicle is your organ, I have lately watched that paper, hoping to 
find in it some explanation of the mystery that so confounds your 
friends. But, on this subject, the Chronicle, with its hints and contra- 
dictions, its pretence to knowledge and real ignorance, only makes 
bad worse: instead of learning any thing from it, I am glad to throw 
it aside, for fear of being deprived of my own senses by its puzzling 
riddles, which are of a very curious sort. Here I say to the Chronicle, 
“ Well, I give it up; tell me;” and on Monday he will answer, saying 
in effeetp—* My riddles are quite original; for they are made on pur- 
pose so as not to admit of any explanation.” Lord Duruam’s organ, 
as they call it, changes from day to day without any result, like an 
interminable cat’s-cradle. Tantalized by its’ confusion-worse-con-. 
founded on the subject of this letter, I put the question directly to 
your Lordship— Why have you-left your party in the lurch, at a moment 
when, more than at any tie! in the'session, they required that their leader 
should be with them ? 

If you imagine that the question requires no answer, you are unfit to 
be the leader of agteat party. The Reformers will not bear contempt 
from any man, whatever their respect for him. And, on your-own ac- 
count, if you still wish to be the head of the Reform party, an expla- 
nation, that shall reinstate you in their good opinion, is more especially 
requisite at the present moment, when some of them are beginning to 
think that their objects may be obtained without your assistance. From 
late changes in the Cabinet, the improved spirit of Ministers, and the 
certainty of a “collision ” and a popular victory mext year, it seems not 
unreasonable to infer, that the ends of the Reform Bill may be‘ accom- 
plished, though Lord Durnam should never be a Minister. Nor are 
there wanting othefs to suggest, that you have not shown much capa- 
city for eading the party. ‘Chey ask—why you surround yourself with 
people who dare not tell you any disagreeable truth ?—why you did 
not open your house in town to all the best men of mark who deny that 
the Reform Bill is a final measure of Parliamentary Reform ?—why 
Lambton [all is not made, by means of its master’s urbanity and 
cheerfulness, the place of summer rendezvous for the chiefs of the 
party; a house in which, as Madame pE Start said of Bowood, 
the host is the only parasite ?—why the opinions of the party are not 
represented, with decent ability and steadiness of purpose, in even one 
newspaper ?—why, in short, the party of which you are the leader, 
should want ncarly all the qualities that, ina party, depend upon being 
well led? Such questions are not asked without cause. ‘They will 
be fully, though painfully answered, unless you should have to offer 
for your present absence from London better reasons than any of those 
which are put forth by your enemies and pretended friends. 

Earnestly hoping the best, yet not without a feeling of doubt and 


alarm, “ I pause for a reply.” A. B.C. 
P.S. Saturday Morning.—I was in the House of Lords last 


night. During all the session, there has been no such muster of 
the Tories as at the present moment. WELLINGTON, surrounded 
by his large majority, sits there giving the law, as when he was 
a@ popular Prime Minister. The Whig Lords seem thoroughly 
afraid of him; and not a word is uttered on behalf of the Nation, 
or even of the Commons House. At last, there is collision be- 
tween the two Houses; and Lord Duruam has disappeared! But 
you are punished as you deserve. Lord Broucuam, taking ad- 
vantage of your absence, gave you a hard blow. ‘That uncertain, irre- 
gular, tricky, and suspected politician, said—‘‘ Lord Durham is one of 
the oldest, most valued, and most intimate of my friends ; ith whom, in 
political matters, be it observed, I agree better than I do with many 
others.” Come back, my Lord; appear, if there be time; but, at all 
events, let somebody announce for you, if you will not condescend to 
do it for yourself, that you are not the most intimate political friend of 
Lord Brovenam and Vavx. 





PART OF A LETTER ON RESPONSIBLE AND 
IRRESPONSIBLE POWER. 


From the time of the Revolution of 1688, the practical working of the 
British Constitution has been oligarchic. The destiny cf the nation 
has been committed to that small combination of individuals, whoever 
they might be, who, by being able to secure a majority in the House of 
Commons, held the public purse-strings ; and as that combination was 
out of the reach of public control under all ordinary and indeed under 
almost all circumstances, the naticn laboured under all the inconve- 
niences and miseries arising (and necessarily so) out of such a system. 
In one word, Irresponsible Power stalked ‘abroad in every department 
of the State, in all its hideousness, poisoning all the sources of gvod 
government, and infecting to a deadly extent even the Church itself. 
Need I dwell upon the endless evils such a state of things produced ? 
the almost ceaseless wars ; the intolerable increase of the national bur- 
dens ; the loss of some of our most valuable colonies; and though last 








not least, the general and‘ increasing depravity of high and low, arising in 
the first instance from decrease of means of support, and next from the 
recklessness of character which such constant appeals to the sword in- 
variably produce. I will not do your readers the injustice of supposing 
that this is not quite as familiar to them as it is to me; and I therefore 
forbear touching further upon it. Irresponsible Power was the great 
incubus, then, which like a nightmare exerted its baneful influence over 
the nation; and great and everlasting is our debt of gratitude to those 
noble spirits who commenced’ the herculean task of emancipating their 
fellow men from this most odious and demoralizing thraldom: let their 
names be written upon and sink deep into our hearts—theirs has been 
no light labour. Thankful as I am, however, and as the majority of 
the peovle doubtless are, for what has been accomplished, let us not de- 
ceive ourselves by supposing that the work is completed: for in truth 
it has, up to the present moment been scarcely more than a fourth per- 
formed. The demon Irresponsible Power has, it is true, been nearly 
completely driven out of one department of the State, the House of 
Commons; but only out of this one; and we have yet to follow up 
the blow, by a similarly purifying process as regards the Upper House ; 
where it must not however stop, for the Army, the Navy, and, above 
all, the Church, are more or less infected by the same malignant dis- 
temper; and there will be no peace, there can be none, till an equally 
searching reform take place in all these departments. 

And this brings me to notice the peculiar feature of the Sowa times. 
We are in the transition state, or between the working of two opposite 
principles—namely, Responsible and Irresponsible Power ; a coexistence 
of which, for any lengthened period, is impossible. Now nearly all the 
uneasiness and agitation we are at present suffering, may be clearly 
traced up to this fruitful cause ; and when I say this, I am not develop- 
ing some fanciful theory, or asserting some abstract proposition, but 
simply stating a fact, capable of rigorous proof. 

An extension of the great principle of Responsibility into every de- 
partment of the State, then, is the paramount object we as citizens, 
working for ourselves and our posterity, ought to be: most anxious to 
obtain ; and as far as wé shall succeed in our endeavours in this respect, 
we shall enjoy the double satisfaction, that by as much as we may in- 
crease the sources of our own individual and the national prosperity, we 
shall in the same proportion increase the real welfare of those who are 
made to resign so unholy, so unfortunate a privilege, — or, as it might 
rather be called, evil; for I cannot but consider those persons as unfor- 
tunately situated, who are in the possession of so’ self-demoralizing a 
privilege as irresponsible power. Js Reb 


LETTERS FROM PARIS, BY O. P. Q. 
No. XXII. 
AFFAIRS OF SPAIN, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Paris, 6th August 1834. 

Sir—Verily, Time isa great resolver of doubts, a great eleaver up of uncer- 
tainties, and a great changer of national as well as individual existence. It was 
but a few years ago, that Fenpinanp the Seventh refused to listen to the 
prayers of the refugees—to the representations of the holders of Cortes Bonds-— 
to the tears of widows, the sighs of orphans, and the remonstrances of the best 
friends of a Constitutional Spanish Monarchy: and now FerpinANnp is suc- 
ceeded by a young, energetic, but voluptuous woman, who from a love of rank, 
of honour, of titles, of luxuries, of pleasures, is now induced to place herself 
under the direction of the very men she was accustomed, as wife of Ferprnanp, 
during his lifetime, to hear vilified, and to see exiled, or sent into disgrace: and 
that very Queen, who was taken by Frrbinanp as the means of r ising up @ 
male heir to succeed him, and to follow in his steps of piety to the Virgin and 
impiety. to God—of devotion to the Church and blasphemy against his Creator 
—of deference to priests and bigotry against all other religionists—of subservi- 
ency to the Jesuits and of absolute and iron tyranny against his subjects; this 
very same Queen has no son at all—has abolished, by her intrigues and influence, 
the Salic law, in order to secure the Crown to her daughter—has chased the 
monks from the monasteries; the clergy from their cathedrals, the Inquisitivn- 
ists from their dens, and the enemies of both God and man from the palace ; and 
has effected vast good, though not for the sake of doing good, and served essen- 
tially the cause of liberty, though not at all loving freedom, and has given the lie 
to all her departed husband’s hopes, and to the fondest desires of his living and 
his dying hours. There is something in all this so true and yet so mysterious, 
that we are by it taught never to despair—no, not even for Poland or for Ireland. 

The affairs of Spain are at this moment so deeply interesting and so manifestly 
important, that I do not wonder at the anxiety of London journals to receive the 
earliest intelligence from the scene of action. Wherever we go, and in what- 
ever society we mingle, the first question now is, ‘* What do yout bear from 
Spain?” The Débats is quite right when it repeats, as it has done, the sub- 
stance of its last week’s article ; and when it says, that in the Spanish question 
is concentrated the whole of both the political systems now at work, and now 
contending for mastery in Europe. This isa positive fact. It is not a contest 
between Don Cantos and Curistrna in which I am interested, for both of 
those individuals merit alike our indifference or contempt; but it is the ques~ 
tion of limited or of absolute monarchies—of sure control exercised over Kings 


-on the part of the people, or of no control exercised at all—of civilization or 


barbarism—of improvement or reaction—of going back, and back, and back, er 
of going on with more or less velocity. I cannot, therefore, make this question 
of Spain a question of proper names, or consent to discuss the comparative 
merits of the rivals to the Spanish Crown: but I must make it, as it ouzht to 
be made, one of constitutional principles and constitutional governments against 
absolute kings and absolute institutions. In this light I propose to look upon 
it to-day ; and I fee) my heart burn within me with joy and hope, as I see 
arrayed for Spain, all that is popular, enlightened, ameliorating, and wise ia 
Europe; and as 1 see arrayed against Spain only the timid hands, trembling 
hearts, and faint and dying hopes of absolute monarchs and departing systems. 
The cause of Don Cartos is lost—absolutely and irretrievably lost. M. px 
Haze may tell me that ‘ King Cuartes will reach Madrid by the end of 
August;” I shall reply, “ But he will not remain there till the end of Septem- 
ber.” M. Tassin pe MesseLty may tell me that the King his master *¢ will 
have a large and victorious army that will overthrow Ronit and his agents and 
officers :” I shall reply to him, that the King his :aster will never again be 
master of Spain—that he may have soldiers, but that he will no longer have 
subjects. Monsieur Jaucr, the French banker, may tell me, “ that the King 
of Spain only wants money, and that if he shall but have al! he requires, he will 
arrive with ease at the Spanish capital :” bat I will reply, “*' The day he shall 
enter Madrid will be the day which will precede that of his death.” Money may 
procure arms, troops, guns, horses, and powder; but money will never make 
the Spaniards again permanently submissive to an absolute monarchy. Mr. 
Gower, the English Bank Director, may tell me, ‘ that in Hoiland s! ips are 


fitting out, soldiers are being collected together, a naval force is preparing ; and 
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that, aided by other Governments and other powerful auxiliaries, the cause of 
Don Cantos is sure of success :” I shall reply, “* Don Cartos’s cause is not 
won when he is proclamed King, since from that moment even the small in- 
fluence he now possesses will be over, and he is lost.” 

The arrival of Don Cartos in Navarre is merely an incident in the Spanish 
drama. _It neither proves his courage nor his force—the strength of his parti- 
sans nor the excellence of his cause. The Duke of WeLirneron told him, “ Sir, 
you have one of two plans to adopt—to throw yourself into a convent for the 
rest of your life, or to head your army in the four Northern provinces.” He 
consented to the latter course—not in hope, but from shame: but he did so too 
late. Don Cantos remained in Portugal, whilst the real contest was being de- 
cided. That real contest was between the Conservatives of the Zea and 
D’Oratta party on the one hand, and the Reformers or Radicals of the other 
side. ‘The latter triumphed, through the decision of LLANpER and the Re- 
volutionists of Catalonia; and it may with truth be said, that the protests of 
Barcelona settled the Spanish question. Give, then, most noble Dukes and 
most learned Peers, most infatuated Clergy, and most despi:ring Conservatives 
both Tories and Whigs—give, I pray you, your shillings to the loan of Don 
Cartos and your pounds to the cause of the Ingrisition; butassure yourselves, 
that your money shall Nor resemble that bread corn thrown on the waters of 
the Nile, which appearet!: many days afterwards The cause of Don Cantos 
4s quite hopeless. It was a question between a “panish Tory and a Spanish 
Whig aristocracy ; and for a long period after the decease of FERDINAND, that 
question was kept in suspense. It is sono longer: for now the people have en- 
tered as third parties—they have descended into the arena; the Spanish Conser- 
vatives are for ever chased away, humbled, and beaten; and the contest is be- 
tween the reforming Whigs and the downright Radicals. Let there be no mis- 
take! The cause of Don Cartos is a lost canse—permanently and irretrievably 
Tost; and all tie little occasional successes of ZUMALACARREGUY against 
Roptt, or of ZABALA against Ex Pastor, will make no real difference as to 
the eventual and final result. The Spanish People not only ought not, but can- 
not, and will not now, put up with Don Cartos. He may play at “ hide and 
seek” in the passes of the valley of Bastan, or play the part of “brag” 
and “runaway” in the valley of the Bermuda. All this is possible: and 
the contest may be prolonged; and even for a moment, in the view of 
the ignorant and superficial, it may appear doubtful ; but there must be no mis- 
take made between a faction in Guipuscoa, and a faction in Navarre, and a fac- 
tion in Biscay, and some wandering bands of marauders in some of the moun- 
tains of Catalonia, and that great mass of the Spanish nation, from the shores 
of the Mediterranean to the mountains of the Pyrenees, which takes no part 
in the contest between Curistina and Cartos, but which is ready at a 
moment’s notice, ata sign from their chiefs, to espouse the cause of liberty and 
civilization against that of priestcraft and the Inquisition. Let it not, then, 
be imagined, that the Spaniards are indifferent spectators. They are no such 
thing. The Spaniards are little interested inthe mere dynastic dispetes of the 
rival claimants of the crown; but they are deeply interested in the far more im- 
pertant question, of whether liberty is to advance or to retrograde in the 
Peninsula. 

Nor should it be forgotten for a single instant, that the Northern provinces 
have a partial and local question which absorbs all the rest. That question is 
wholly independent of general Spanish interests, wishes, and hopes. The 
Northern provinces have an aversion to a constitution—to the destruction of 
monopolies—and to the establishment of general and fixed institutions, not be- 
cause they hold their preservation to be essential to the happiness and prosperity 
of Spain, but simply because they are averse to any interference with their own 
local privileges. It is nothing more nor less than a repetition of the Rotten 
Borough opposition to the Reform Bill. No Boroughmonger dared to assert 
that an inhabitant of Birmingham was not as competent to be an elector, or 
even that he had not really as much right to be one, as himself; but ‘‘ vested 
interests” was the cry; “ privileges secured by ancient engagements” was 
dinned into our ears; and nui the rights of all, but the ‘ consecrated privileges” 
of some, was used by the Anti-Reformers as their very best argument. So it 
is with the Northern provinces of Spain. ‘‘ By this craft we get our bread,” 
cried the manufacturers of heathen idols, and this was their argument against 
Christianity : so, ‘ by this craft of preserving exclusive and even Republican 
privileges to Biscay and Navarre,” the inhabitants of those provinces are pro- 
tected and favoured whilst the rest of Spain is ‘oppressed. ‘The insurrection in 
the North of Spain is therefore a personal, a selfish, a partial, and an anti-na- 
tional insurrection. It is the insurrection of the privileged against the mass— 
of ignorance and fanaticism against truth and justice; and therefore it canuvt 
possibly be successful. ; , ae 

Reduce, then, the Carlist insurrection to its just bounds and its true limits. 
Say that th» local interests of the North are defended by hardy and by daring 
marauders. Admit that the local privileges of the Northern provinces, which 
are independent of the Crown, render a revolution, perhaps, less necessary in 
that portion of Spain, than in those provinces where such privileges do not 
exist. Say that the Navarrais and Biscayans enjoy more of a representative 
form of government, and are subject to less of absolute and monarchical institu - 
tions, than the other portions of Spain | Admit all this—it would be absurd 
to deny it. But what then? Will Spain consent to sacrifice all the interests 
of all her provinces, to the supposed interests—or even, if you will, to the real 
benefit of only three or four provinces? It would be absurd toexpect this; and 
such a result is not probable. ie: 

Well, then, the interests of the few must be sacrificed to those of the majority. 
The millions must not bow to the units, but the units to the millions. It is 
not desirable or reasonable to expect that the Northern provinces should be 
comparatively free and the rest of Spain be enslaved. The Biscayans and the 
Navarrais must, therefore, be compelled by force, as they will not by reason, to 
sacrifice their local interests to the general welfare. 

But can the Queen of Spain, I mean the Queen Mother—the voluptuous, 
sensual, and characterless CuristiNa—remain Queen Regent? Should she 
Re intrusted with the education of the future Queen of that country, who is 
herself the object of pity and contempt, of loathing and disgust ? Will the 
Spanish Revolution, which is still going on in that country, terminate in the 
mere change of Peter to Paul, or Paul to Peter; and will all the sacrifices now 
making of blood and of treasure end in the mere recognition of the ‘ rights” 
ef IsapeLia the Second over those of the Prince Don Cartos ?—God forbid. 
No, this will not be the termination to the Spanish Revolution; it will have a 
very different result. But can and ought Curistina to remain Queen Regent 
of Spain ?—I think not. She has no guarantees to offer to the Spanish people. 
Her real principles are those of Zea Bermupez and D’Oratia. It may be well 
not to disturb or overthrow her, whilst a common enemy is at the gate, and whilst 
not only individual but collective efforts are necessary to repel him. But when that 
enemy shall be vanquished—when Don Cartos shall be driven back to England, 
made prisoner in France, or be shot in Spain as a disturber of the public peace— 
then it will be most necessary either to change the Monarchical for the Republican 
form of government, or else to place the young IsaneLya under the protection 
and subject to the superintendence of those who are real and tried friends of 
liberal institutions and popular governments. 

As to the contest with Don &: RLOS, dismiss it, then, from your minds. It 
is a mere episode—somewhat bloody and tragical, but in no way pesos | the 
real point of the drama: for, in the end, nothing can prevent the moral and 
political regeneration of Spain. 

am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


0. P. Q. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE MARQUIS OF WESTMINSTER’S WARNING TO 
THE PEERS AND THE MINISTRY. 


Tue brief but emphatic speech of the Marquis of Westminster 
on Wednesday, administered a seasonable warning and reproof to 
Ministers and the Peerage. With reference to the vote by proxy 
the Marquis said— 

*€ So convinced was he that this anomalous and absurd practice terded to 
make their Lordships unpopular in the country,—not only considering what had 
formerly occurred, but looking to what had happened even within a few days,— 
that he was more than ever confirmed in his opinion that this subject was not 
only worthy of, but demanded, their serious attention; and, in truth, it ap- 
peared to him that it would be decorous if their Lordships would at once give 
up the privilege.” 

“ Anomalous and absurd” is a mild term of reproach for this 
practice: it is mischievous—wicked : it commits the most saered 
interests of legislation to something worse than the hazards of the 
gaming-table—it deprives of all moral sanction, of all claim to 
respect, the laws and resolves manufactured by such mechanism. 

The Marquis proceeded to remind Ministers what was expected 
from them. 

“* He expected to see, both in the Ecclesiastical: and Civil departments, the 
most iphone the most searching reform. He looked for the repeal of that dis- 
graceful act, the Septennial Act. Unless questions of that nature were brought 
forward by Ministers with a determined design to act ina manner the most 
satisfactory to the inhabitants of this country—unless the Government were 
determined to act with vigour and sincerity—he feared that they would not 
long remain in those places where he was very glad to see them at present.” 

These are not the sentiments of a “low Radical,” oran unfledged 
Whigling, fresh from the perusal of Junius or Fox's ardent Op- 
position speeches. The Marquis of WEsTMINsTER is a man of ma- 
ture age, a politician of some forty years’ standing, perhaps the 
wealthiest nobleman in England, and formerly among the most 
extensive of the Borough proprietors. He has experience, rank, 
wealth, and an unsullied character. Moreover, there is no Peer in 
the empire more sensible of the advantage of belonging to the 
“order,” or less willing to bate one jot of the respect he conceives 
to be due to rank and station. But at the same time, his Lordship 
is ashrewd observer of what is passing around him. He sees that 
the time has arrived when the Peers must descend from their 
stilts, and give up some privileges to preserve the remainder. He 
has too much at stake to risk a collision between the people and 
the privileged orders; and is aware that no body of men retain 
power long after they have become odious. 

It appears from the last paragraph cited, that Lord Wesr- 
MINSTER is of opinion that Reform has been as yet carried only a 
little way, and that “piercing and searching reforms ” are still 
necessary in the Ecclesiastical and Civil departments. Ministers 
may learn from this, that the dissatisfied are not confined, as Lord 
BroveHam would insinuate in the Edinburgh Review, to a few 
newspaper writers, inflamed with disappointment and personal 
Spite. 

What will become of the “* Moderate” party, the disciples of the 
“ Do-as-little-as-possible-school,” when such men as Lord West- 
MINSTER urge upon the Government the necessity of repealing 
the “disgraceful” Septennial Act, and undertaking “ piercing and 
searching reforms ?” 





ADMISSION OF DISSENTERS TO UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES, AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

Tue High Church party will be sensible next year of the error 
they have committed in refusing to pass the bill for admitting 
Dissenters to some of the advantages enjoyed by Churchmen at 
the two great Universities. The Dissenters will never be pre- 
vailed upon to ask for any thing so trifling again. _ Next session 
they will take higher ground; and, we doubt not, they will 
find it firmer and broader also. The spirit of the age is opposed 
to bit-by-bit reform; and menare encouraged very speedily to de- 
mand the whole of that which they conceive to be due to them. 

There is no question as to the power of the Legislature to 
abolish all the factitious distinctions between Churchmen and 
Dissenters at Oxford and Cambridge. King, Lords, and Com- 
mons are in such matters omnipotent. The same authority 
which has more than once changed the established religion, still 
exists, and may be exercised again and again, in compliance with 
the national will. Therefore, even if it be admitted that the Uni- 
versities are the nurseries of the Church, still it would be absurd 
to pretend that the same authority which can one day establish 
the Catholic, and the next the Protestant religion, is not compe- 
tent to regulate the system on which the education of the Clergy 
proceeds. ; 

But, in these days, even the Legislature cannot with impunity 
violate the just rights of the subject: and if the admission of all 
classes of Englishmen to a full participation in the advantages 
now possessed by Churchmen only in our Universities, be an in- 
fringement on the undeniable rights of the latter, then such an 
alteration of the law as the Dissenters demand ought not to be 
made, and we are certain will not. 

But this is the question. Is not the exclusive possession of 
University degrees, fellowships, masterships, &c. by Churchmen, 
an infringement of the rights of other classes ? Is there any 
justice in excluding Dissenters from the enjoyment of these 
advantages? Are not the Nonconformists injured by the exist- 
ing regulations? The founders of the various Colleges never 
contemplated such a state of things as at present prevails; there- 
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fore it is no violation of their intentions to alter it. 


But even 
supposing that their object was the preservation of a certain 
sect of religionists, still there is no doctrine of the British Con- 
stitution which binds Parliament to respect such intentions in op- 


position to the general good. Like all other corporations, the 
Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge are liable to the inspection 
and interference of Parliament. They have no charter of exemp- 
tion from the exercise of such power. 

It appears that the power and right of the Legislature to give 
all sects equal advantages, as respects a University education, are 
indisputable. It also is clear, that an injustice is committed by 
the exclusion of any class. We are aware that there are difficul- 
ties in the way of legislating on the subject, arising from regula- 
tions established in the different Colleges, and which would be 
annoying to Dissenters. But why legislate piecemeal in this 
matter? Once admit the right of the Dissenters to any, and it 
follows that they have a right to all of the privileges enjoyed by 
Churchmen. It is another consequence, that all regulations, 
statutes, by-laws, &c. which interfere with the full enjoyment of 
this right, must, if the Legislature is consistent, be modified or 
repealed. 

The first step should not be taken unless we are prepared to go 
all just lengths. We ought not to be niggardly in doing right. 
And we are aware that to give Dissenters a full participation in 
the privileges of the Universities, must be followed by a virtual 
overthrow of an exclusive Chureh, as far as the Universities are 
concerned. There must be places of worship which Dissenting 
students can conscientiously attend; Fellowships which they can 
enjoy without professing any particular creed; and they must be 
eligible to Masterships of Colleges, and other posts of authority in 
the Universities. This amounts to a rupture of the connexion 
now subsisting between the Universities and the Established 
Church. 

Archdeacon Burrer, who is an extremely liberal Archdeacon, 
admits the right of Dissenters to lay degrees, but contends for 
safeguards and restrictions. In a charge* lately delivered to the 
clergy of his Archdeaconry, is the following passage. 

“ Few of us, I presume, if desirous of information on any subject of science, 
would refuse to consult an able treatise, because it was written by a Dissenting 
Master of Arts. They who are involved in lawsuits, would not decline asking 
the opinion of an eminent lawyer, because, though distinguished by the highest 
academical honours, he might chance to be a Dissenter. Were a man danger- 
ously ill, he would hardly inquire who was the most orthodox physician, but 
who stood highest in general estimation, as best skilled in his profession. If, 
therefore, in the most important affairs of common life, we do not refuse to 
trust the care of our property and persons to men of eminence in their respective 
professions, without nicely discriminating their religious persuasions, why 
should we withhold from laymen the academic honours which their talents 
might entitle them to claim. It may be answered, and now, I fear, with too 
much reason, because such concessions to the Dissenters might enable them to 
overthrow the Church, which, in fact, they avow to be their great object (for 
the severance of the Church from the State is virtually its overthrow) ; or, at 
least, to overthrow the Universities, which, being the nurses of the Church, 
would, pro tanto, overthrow the Church itself. I cannot, therefore, commit a 
suicidal act, or consent, after such avowal on their parts, to their admission to 
degrees, without such restrictions as may afford ourselves security.” 

But Archdeacon BurLer may rely upon it, that the same 
power which will gain admission for the Dissenters to some Uni- 
versity privileges, will enable them to lay hold of all. The past 
history of Oxford and Cambridge, and their present discipline, 
demonstrate that they were intended for national seminaries of 
learning, not merely as nurseries for priests or ministers of reli- 
gion. The progress of Dissent has unfitted the Universities for 
their intended purposes; for what was intended for all, is now 
limited toa part only of the nation; and it is the duty of the 
Legislature again to make them subserve their original design. 
This duty will not be performed except by compulsion—by the 
pressure from without—by Dissenting votes at elections for Mem- 
bers of Parliament. 

In the meanwhile, the Dissenters have been striving to gain 
for the London University the privilege of conferring degrees. 
Had the Church party been wise in their generation, they would 
have rejoiced at the application, and granted it as a sop to satisfy 
the cravings of the “enemies of the Church.” But, with cha- 
racteristic blindness, they have opposed the moderate concession, 
and they must take the consequences, in a still more ardent 
attack on their own exclusive privileges. 

* Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Derby, 26th and 27th June 
1834, by the Reverend S. BurLer, D.D., Archdeacon of Derby, &e. Longman and Co, 


GOVERNMENT PROSECUTIONS OF THE PRESS. 
Some facts have lately transpired relative to the prosecution of 
the Brighton Guardian, which put that proceeding in an 
especially odious point of view. It will be recollected, that a para- 
graph reflecting on the conduct of the Sussex Magistrates in- 
dueed those gentlemen to prosecute the editor of the Guardian; 
who was found guilty, and sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment. It now turns out that a committee of the Magistrates pre- 
vailed upon Lord Mr.Lsourng, then Home Secretary, to promise 
payment of the expenses of the prosecution : but we are glad to 
find it stated by Sir CHartes Biunt, the Member for Lewes, 
that his Lordship acted under the supposition that the Magistracy 
as a body concurred in the proceedings, and that he was ignorant 
of the fact, that Mr. CoHen was not the author of the libel, and 
had apo‘ocized for its accidental insertion, The self-constituted 
eominittce of the Sussex Magistracy carefully suppressed these 
cireur +‘ ances, when begging the public money to enable them to 
cruss “$7. independent journalist obnoxious to their displeasure. 


The object of the prosecutors was not the defence of their own 
character; what that object really was, is apparent. Sir Cuaries 
Buunrt, in a letter published in Thursday's Times, thus alludes 
to it— 

** T will not trust myself to make any comment upon this hitherto hidden 
object. It at once dispels the cloud that has rendered the course pursed by the 
cominittee (of Magistrates) so indistinct and so unusual; it aceounts for the 
rejection of Mr. Cohen’s offered atonement; and well accords with that part of 
the senteace which imprisoned the defendant in the gaol of a distant county, and 
far removed from the office of his paper.” 

Sir Cuar wes acted witha due regard to his own high character, 
when he refused any longer to sit on the same bench with men 
whose “ views of justice differ so essentially from his own.” He 
has washed his hands of this unworthy transaction. We wish 
that the new Premier could say the same. But although his 
ignorance of certain facts, which he ought to have been made ac- 
quainted with, extenuates Lord MeLBourne’s misconduct in this 
affair, still his willingness to gratify Magisterial spleen is a blot 
upon his administration of the Home department. The circum- 
stance creates and leaves a sore feeling in the public mind, that 
may work him annoyance, should the time arrive, as it probably 
will, when he will be compelled to resort to popular support to 
prop up his Administration against the efforts of the Peers and 
the Court. 

When the prosecution of a newspaper is resolved upon, it ap- 
pears to shortsighted politicians a very trivial affair; but it turns 
out to be a matter of moment. “ Plain Joun Camppeti” has 
discovered this: his prosecution of the True Sun will stick to him 
for years; and it is gratifying to find that the employment of a 
law, denounced, however insincerely, by the first authority in 
the Government as unjust and oppressive, is productive of annoy- 
ance and injury to these consistent statesmen themselves. 

Another circumstance connected with this proceeding deserves 
notice. When Lord AttHorp was asked by Mr. Hume if the 
expenses of the prosecution of the Brighton Guardian were de- 
frayed out of the public money, his Lordship replied, that he knew 
nothing of such payment. Mr. Barina, the new Secretary of the 
Treasury, said that he was not aware of it. Mr. Secretary Ricz 
said, that he had been Secretary of the Treasury longer than Mr. 
Barina, and that if such a payment had been made, it was with- 
out Avs knowledge. Here we have a Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and the present and late Secretaries of the Treasury, denying all 
knowledge of a payment which had been mentioned in most of the 
newspapers, and had been the subject of comment in some. But 
the next day, Lord AttHorp confessed that the expenses had been 
paid by Government; though from what fund, or by whose au- 
thority, nobody could say. This is the way in which public busi- 
ness is transacted. The fact is, that our great men depend upon 
underlings for their information. They are not habituated to the 
details of business; and their ignorance and mistakes ought in 
courtesy to be forgiven them, by a nation which insists upon having 
an aristocracy for its rulers. 





THE DUKE OF RICHMOND'S DERNIER DEFENCE 

OF THE POST-OFFICE. 
Ir suits the purpose of the Post-office functionaries, to represent 
the charges brought against them of mismanaging their depart- 
ment, as resting simply upon the ipse dixit of Mr. WaL.ace, the 
Member for Greenock. This is a convenient way of getting rid of 
the question ; because, as the Duke of Ricumonn’s character asa 
man of honour is as untarnished as that of Mr. WAttaceg, and he 
submits to be the voucher for Sir Francis Freexine in the 
House of Lords, persons who have not taken the pains to examine 
the subject, naturally suppose that the evidence on each side is 
balaneed—that the Duke's assertions are as likely to be correct as 
Mr. Wattactr’s, if not more correct, seeing that the former is a 
great Lord, and has been, though he is no longer, Postmaster- 
General. 





This could hardly fail to be the impression in the House of 
Peers on Wednesday, when the Duke of RicHMmonp alluded to 
the charges brought against the Post-office in a speech of Mr. 
Wautacsg, published in the Mirror of Purliament. He accused 
the Member for Greenock with being actuated by personal hostility 
towards himself, and declared that his charges did not contain one 

“syllable of truth. So their Lordships, who are most of them pro- 
foundly ignorant of the real state of the case, undoubtedly con- 
sidered the Duke a very ill-used man, and Mr, Wavsace an in- 
dustrious defamer, who had conjured up a bill of indictment of 
forty-one counts, simply out of his own malignant imagination. 

But the question is zo¢ between Mr. Watvace and the Duke 
of Ricumonp. The complaints against the Post-office are of long 
standing. They were preferred before the Duke became Post- 
master-General, or Mr. WatLace Member for Greenock; and 
what is of more consequence, there are five bulky volumes of rv1- 
DENCE, collected principally from those unwilling witnesses the 
Post-office people themselves, in substantiation of those complaints. 
But the Duke of Ricumonp said nota syllable of Lord WALLacz’s 
Commission, or the Reports they put forth. Yet it is upon the 
unanswered statements of those Reports,—it is upon the evidence 
of Sir Francis FREEING and bis subalterns,—that they who 
charge the Post-office with mismanagement refer for proof of the 
truth of their accusations. It is not, we repeat, a question be- 


tween Mr. WALLACE on one side and the Duke of RichMonp and 
Sir Francis Frexevine on the other. 
Can it be possible that the Duke of Ricumonp actually denied 
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that there was one syllable of truth in the charges contained in 
Mr. WALLACcE's speech? 


Are we then to believe, that the 
Revenue Commissioners falsified evidence, misstated facts, and 
forged figures? Is the charge of having wastefully expended 
more than 300,000/. on the Packet Service untrue ? Have no, 
letters been opened illegally, no monies purloined, no contra’ s¢s 
jobbed? How does it happen that the revenue of this ad- 
mirably-managed establishment is stationary or decreasir jg, in 
spite of the vast increase of commerce, population, and, eorre- 
spondence ?— Indeed it was prudent in the Duke of Ricumonp 
not to allude to the reports of the Revenue Commissi on. = Until 
his Grace has answered Lord Watxacz’s reply to h‘,s former rash 
accusations of ignorance and inaccuracy agains*, the Commis- 
sioners, he is quite right to be silent on that part of the subject. 

The Duke of Ricumonp insinuates that Mr. Wariace may be 
the tool of some of his enemies. But as t’4e Duke must know 
that the attack is upon the system of man?.gement, not upon in- 
dividuals, the insinuation is not a little d'screditable to him who 
resorts to it, We do not know or say w'ao make a puppet in this 
matter of the Duke of RicumMonp; bit we think that his Grace 
should beware of the persons, whoever they may be. He cannot 
refiect with satisfaction on some of the statements to which he 
has lent his name on their credit. We allude to the “ Papers 
relating to the Post-oflice,” and wnore especially to the compara- 
tive account of the cost of the present establishment with that 
proposed by the Commissioners; wherein a favourable showing 
was got up by suppressing all mention of the Jees and perquisites 
of the Secretary and Clerks, as if such receipts formed no part of 
the cost of the office. 

There is one passage of the Duke of Ricumonn’s speech on 
Wednesday, which, for the sake of his character as a sincere 
friend of religion and contemner of hypocrisy, we could wish had 
been omitted. He objects to delivering letters on a Sunday, be- 
cause it would desecrate the Sabbath; and yet this sensitive 
personage permits the Sabbath to be desecrated all over the 
country, except in the Metropolis, by the delivery of letters: his 
anxiety to keep the Sabbath holy does not extendas far as Barnet 
or Hertford! 

While the Duke was flaming away in the Lords about the 
purity of the Post-office, and the wonderful services of that ill-used 
person Sir Francis FreEetine, who only receives about as much 
salary as the First Lord of the Treasury, Mr. WALLACE was pro- 
vokingly calling the attention of the House of Commons to one of 
those ugly facts which give the lie to such mere talking and official 
bravadoes. He reada letter from Sir Francis FreEvine to him- 
self, stating, that by act of Parliament no Member of Parliament 
could receive more than fifteen letters a day without paying post- 
4ge,—that the statute was imperative, and allowed the Post-office 
no discretion as to Sunday letters: but Mr. SHaw, the Member for 
Dublin College, it appeared, had on a certain Monday been allowed 
to receive thirty. Here we have the real controller of the Post- 
office breaking an act of Parliament which it is his especial duty 
to enforce. Will he be prosecuted, or removed from office, for his 
irregularity ? ‘ 

Again we say, let Parliament and the country weigh facts and 
evidence, against mere boasting and vague encomiums of one offi- 
cial upon another. 


CEYLON AND ITS GOVERNMENT. 
[CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK’S SPECTATOR. ] 


Tue expenditure of the Ceylon Government, for 1832, is stated at 
310,3642.; the civil charges amounting to 195,9217., and the 
military to 108,7087. Among the civil charges, however, seem 
not to be included the charges of the agent in England, for pen- 
sions, stores, &c.; amounting to 27,735/. Among the military 





charges, are not included arms, accoutrements, clothing, ammu- 
nition, transport of troops, and the half-pay and pensions of the 


force serving in Ceylon. Instead, therefore, of there being a 
balance of about 60,000/. in favour of the colony, the account, after 
deducting 30,0007. from the revenue for the money drawn on 
England, will be little more than squared; and if the military 
omissions be added, there will be a large deficiency, — to say 
nothing of the share of Ceylon for the naval squadron serving in 
India, and its due portion of the charges of the Colonial Office. So 
much for Colonial accounts. But even according to the Colonial 
mode of making up accounts, which, like Colonial currency, must 
always be taken at a heavy discount, the expenditure for the 
twelve years ending with 1832—all years of profound peace—ex- 
ceeds the revenue by no less a sum than 412,641/.; which, it is 
needless to say, falls upon the people of England. 

The civil establishment is enormous, and the salaries are most 
extragavant. In the reformed scale of establishment, there are no 
fewer than six-and-twenty appointments of from 16002. to 3002. 
each, exclusive of the Governor, who has 8000/., and exclusive of 
pensions to retired Judges and other civil functionaries, amount- 
ing between them to 16,000. per annum. The revenue establish- 
ment alone costs 63,000/. per annum; in other words, it amounts 
to a charge of collection equal to near 19 per cent.,—a rate un- 
heard of, we fancy, in any other country: and yet this is far from 
being the whole amount paid by the people, for the profits of the 
cindamon monopoly are vastly overrated, and several branches of 
the revenue are collected by farmers. 

The military charges, if they were all exhibited, would appear 
equally extravagant. There are four European regiments upon 
the Indian strength, amounting at least te 4000 men, and a Colo- 


nial regiment: still more numerous. The Staff alone, including 
ursder this head the Engineer department, costs’ nearly 25,0000. 
‘per annum. That the military force maintained in Ceylon is ex- 
orbitant and disproportioned, must appear at a glance, if we com- 
pare it with what is necessary to maintain our conquests on the 
Continent. The whole military force necessary to preserve the 
latter, is but 150,000 men; according to the Ceylon proportion, 
it ought to be 600,000. Yet Ceylon is sea-girt, having no native 
or European enemy to apprehend; while India has an extensive 
inland frontier, a warlike population within, and warlike rivals 
without, to the east, to the north, and to the west. 

We shall now say a few words respecting what we deem most 
essential for the improvement of the country. The civil and mili- 
tary establishments must be prodigiously reduced,* so as to admit 
of a reduction of taxation, without which there can be no essential 
relief to the people, or any advancement in arts and industry, 
The monopolies, transit-duties, and taxes on food and necessaries, 
must be swept away; and the duties oncinnamon, the great staple 
of the island, ought either to be taken off altogether, or reduced 
to a mere trifle,—for the preservation of any kind of monopoly in 
this article is hopeless, while other countries are known to produce 
the article, and while a corresponding and cheaper article can be, 
and has been, substituted for it. The commodities for which the 
soil of Ceylon seems peculiarly fitted are, first, rice, through means 
of artificial irrigation, — practicable only when the people are no 
longer subject to fiscal plunder, but allowed to accumulate capital, 
Secondly, the cocoa plant is peculiarly adapted tothe arid and bar- 
ren plains upon the shores of the island. Indeed, there is no 
country in the world in which the cocoa-nut thrives so admirably 
as in Ceylon; and a mode of hardening the oil having been fortu- 
nately discovered by the ingenuity of the manufacturers of this 
country, for the making of soap and candles, it may be expected 
that this article will become of great importance to the island. 
Thirdly, cinnamon is the great and peculiar staple of the agricul- 
ture of the island ;. and nothing but fiscal injustice can prevent it 
from becoming a most important article of exportation. There is 
but one other country which produces it, Cochin-China; and it is 
not under circumstances likely tocompete with Ceylon; under free 
production and free trade. Coffee is another article whicly seems 
exceedingly wel! adapted to the cultivation of Ceylon: in conse- 
quence of being duty-free, and the culture being conducted by a 
few intelligent Europeans, the produce has been more than doubled 
within the last seven years, and in 1832 exceeded 38,000 hundred- 
weight. Tobacco is an article well suited to the soil and climate: 
at one time there was a very considerable exportation; but this 
branch of trade has been stifled by excessive duties, which even at 
the present moment do not fall short of 150 per cent. on the price. 
The native products of Ceylon are of small value; as, indeed, are 
the native products of every country until elaborated by skill and 
capital. The Ceylon Almanac gives a list of about fifty kinds of 
useful timber: most of these, however, are common to Ceylon with 
other tropical countries ; and there is not one of them fit for ship- 
building, and but three ornamental woods—viz. ebony (diospyros 
ebenum), satin wood (swietonia chloroxylon), and calamander wood 
(diospyros hirsuta), the last only superior of its kind. 

The geological formation of Ceylon is primitive, but eminently 
deficient in metalliferous wealth. There is neither gold, silver, 
copper, tin, nor coal; and the precious stones, so much vaunted of, 
are more abundant than valuable. The diamond does not exist, 
and it is rare that any valuable specimens of the sapphire family 
are procured. Neither is Ceylon fertile in iron ore; and of what 
exists very little is smelted, and this consisting of washings from 
the sands of brooks. Mines of plumbago have been discovered ; 
acommodity of no great value anywhere, but upon which the Go- 
vernment, with its wonted rapacity, charges an export-duty of 
10s. per hundredweight,—being equal to at least 200 per cent. upon 
its intrinsic value. 

Although the native produce of Ceylon is thus limited, the 
Government still further deteriorates it by making a monopoly 
of almost every article that is saleable abroad or at home. The 
fancy woods, which we have above described, are monopolized; 
and so are the working of the mines, if they deserve the name, 
of precious stones, which consist for the most part of nothing 
better than variously coloured quartzes. The reader may judge 
of the accuracy of this statement, from the fact that the produce 
of the monopoly of precious stones was on the average of three 
years, by the Commissioners’ showing, but 78/. sterling. The 
elephants, with which thé country is overrun to the destruction 
of the inhabitants and their husbandry, are monopolized; their 
tusks are monopolized ; and the chank-shells, already alluded to, 
are monopolized. The forest-laws, if they may be so called, are 
rigorous in the extreme. In a country of which ninety-nine parts 
in the hundred are covered with wood, and where the felling of a 
tree is a public benefit, no man dares fell one without a licence 
from the State, and without paying to the Government one tenth 
part of the value of the timber, after it has been conveyed to the 
coast,—in other words, paying a tax of ten per cent. upon labour, 
ov for the privilege of dragging a log to the sea-side; the timber, 
from its unlimited abundance, having itself no value. Every grant 
of land is resumable at the pleasure of the State, for public pur. 

* Since the appearance of the first part of this article in last week’s paper, our cor 
respondent has forwarded tous a large sheet printed at Colombo, containing a tabular 
exposition of the Ceylon “ Establishment” for 1833, with a view of the intended rede} 
tions. From this account it appears, that in future a saving of 14,667/, will be effected 
in au expenditure of 70,607/., being an average decrease of 24--12 per cent.; in which 
the Governor has rendered himself a striking item, cutting down his own salary from 








80004, to 70002. per annum, it having previously been reduced from 10,0007, to 80002. 
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oses, real or preten ted. Here is abundant room for improvement 
for revolution, The Government has of late years made some 
improvements in the administration; but one or two barrowsful of 
the dunghill df nuisances only have been removed, The most im- 
portant amelioration whieh has taken place is the abolition of foreed 
services, or corvées. Until last year, the inhabitants were liable 
to be called out, and they were called out, to perform every species 
of pub ie werk, or of personal service to public officers, as nearly 
as possible on the same terms as the services of gangs of con- 
yicts are employed in Sydney and Van Diemen’s Land; except 
only that the Cingalese were worse fed and less cared for than the 
transpdted felons in Australia. This species of slavery had ex- 
isted in every period of the history of Ceylon,—Native, Portuguese, 
Dutch, and English; and was alone sufficient to demoralize and 
pratalize any nation. In a word, notwithstanding the small 
changes which have lately been effected for the better, Ceylon 
may still be deseribed as a huge garrison town, of which the in- 
habitants are laid under immense contributious ; such con- 
tributions, to the last farthing, being distributed on the spot, 
or as it were on the drum-head, to the conquerors, whether 
these be the soldicry or the parties employed as tax-ga- 
therers or in the regulation of the poliee. The inhabitants 
of Ceylon have virtually no share in their own government, 
and derive no calculable benefit from it; and England, the con- 
quering state, is so far from deriving any advantage from the 
conquest, that she is called upon to make annual contributions in 
aid of maintaining the overgrown garrison, while the patronage 
thrown into the hands of the Minister is caleulated to produce a 
most pernicious influence upon her domestic administration. _ 
The little work which has furnished us with so much of our in- 
formation, contains some exceedingly curious matter respecting 
the antiquities of Ceylon; which does great credit to the learning 
and labour of the geutlemen who furnished it, Mr. TurNour 
and Captain Forsus. The history—or rather the chronology, for 
barbarians like the Cingalese are as unacquainted with true his- 
tory as they are with the steam-engine — goes back, as we have 
said, for nearly four-and-twenty centuries; the founder of the first 
recorded dynasty being contemporary with Cyrus, and commencing 
his reiga in the year before Christ 543. During this long period, 
there is stated to have reigned one hundred and sixty-five princes ; 
which gives an average for each reign of about fourteen years. 
We perceive that the old and exploded theory, of an ancient state 
of high or at least considerable civilization, has been revived in 
favour of the Cingalese. There seems no foundation whatever for 
this fancy. Bad as the condition of the Cingalese at present is, 
we have not the least doubt tiat it is infinitely better than it ever 
was before, and that they are at this moment a more numerous, 
industrious, and prosperous people than at any age of their native 
history. We draw this inference from the actual condition of other 
Asiatic nations, which have been left entirely to themselves, undis- 
turbed by external influences; as well as from the internal evi- 
dence which their chronology, meagre as it is, affords of an almost 
constant state of anarchy. It is rarely in the history of Ceylon that 
sons or grandsons succeed to fathers; but the succession of uncles, 
nephews, cousins, and brothers-ia-law is frequent. There are at 
least sixteen usurpers, or one in ten of the whole line of princes. 
Eight-and-twenty out of the whole number were assassinated, 
Thirteen were deposed, exclusive of those assassinated. Two were 
killed in battle, and three committed suicide. Among the usurpers, 
there were no fewer than fourteen foreigners, who effected their 
purpose by invasion and conquest. These were natives of the op- 
posite shore of India, and of the Tamul nation; who, in fact, con- 
stitute to the present day a considerable portion of the population 
of the island, and have furnished kings to Ceylon for several 
centuries past,—being a race more brave and enterprising than 
the native inhabitants. In such anarchy and confusion, where was 
there time or opportunity for a people to advance in civilization? 
But the remains of tanks, water-courses, and temples, are said to 
be evidences of a pristine civilization. This argument is exceed- 
ingly fallacious. All the great relics of antiquity now found in 
Ceylon are built of hewn stone, and generally of granite, a ma- 
terial nearly imperishable. There is little difference between 
the appearance of the relics of two centuries and_ those of two 
thousand years old, under such circumstances. What the anti- 
quary sees atthe present moment, constitutes not the relies of a 
single age, or of any particular age, but of four-and-twenty 
ages. Someof them may he as old as the aqueducts of Rome, 
and some are probably of not one fiftieth part of this antiquity; 
for nothing is more common, in these rude countries, than 
to allow the costly monuments of one prince to fall into decay 
and yuin even under the reign of his immediate successor. 
It would be wonderful indeed, if among one hundred and sixty- 
five princes, half a dozen were not to be found, who, gifted 
With a little more wisdom than the rest, could build a few 
tanks and water-courses, in order to increase, not only the sub- 
sistence of the people, but their own revenue at the same time. 
That these have been immemorially abandoned, is only evidence 
of the general anarchy which must always have prevailed. The 
monuments alluded to are of such a magnitude, that they could 
only be constructed at the publie cost,—that is, by the foreed 
labour of the people; implying that excessive despotism which 
seems always to have characterized the government of Ceylon, 
since society began to assume any thing like a regular form 
among the people. This is the ease at the present moment in all 
rude countries, whether Asiatic or European. As to the religious 
edifices, the case with regard to them is still more clear, We re- 








commend to our modern antiquaries to reperuse a well-known 
passage in old Knox's Historical Relation of Ceilon, an Island 
in the Last Indies; in which they will find the whole affair per- 
fectly well explained. “This,” says Knox, describing a very 
holy situation, “ is now become a place of solemn worship, the 
due performance whereof they reckon to be nota little meritorious; 
insomuch as that they report ninety kings have since reigned 
there successively, where, by the ruins that still remain, it appears 
that: they spared not for pains and labour to build temples and 
high monuments to the honour of this god, as if they had been 
bern only to hew rocks and great stones and lay them up in 
heaps.’ ‘These kings,” adds the honest sailor, sarcastically, 
* are now happy spirits, having merited it by these their labours.” 
Now we entreat our antiquaries of Ceylon and their patrons, to 
stir themselves to produce in Ceylon—for this is in their power— 
a real golden age for the island, instead of vainly prowling for it 
amidst the rubbish of antiquity, where unquestionably they will 
never find it. 
What a subject for the statist, the economist, and the enlightened 
statesman, is the Colonial Empire of Britain! What black traces. 
of past misgovernment, what glowing prospects of future improve- 
ment, rise in vision before us! What a source of riches, power, 
and glory to the Mother Country—of prosperous happiness to her 
offshoots! What a magnificent office is that of Principal Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies; and, coming to his kingdom at the 
moment when all these things are beginning to be understood, 
what a lucky man is Mr. Sprine Rice! 





STEAMERS AND WHERRIES ON THE THAMES. 
THe Watermen’s Company are attempting to put a stop to steam- 
boats plying between London and Woolwich, Greenwich, Putney, 
and other places at a short distance from London Bridge. All per- 
sons plying for passengers on the River, within a certain distance 
from London Bridge, are required to be licensed by the Water- 
men’s Company, or are liable to a penalty of from 40s. to 52. for 
every offence; and as the Corporation will not license the masters 
of any vessels which are likely to interfere with the profits of the 
watermen, and the Magistrates huve no alternative but fining the 
offenders, the attempt, if persevered in, will be successful, unless. ° 
the law is altered. 

Let us suppose there existed a Coachmen’s Company, without 
whose licence no driver of a coach, cabriolet, or omnibus, could ply 
in the streets of London, or within a few miles each way; and that 
this corporate body should take it into its head to refuse its licence 
to'the driver of any vehicle carrying more than six passengers : 
would such a stretch of power be tolerated, on the ground of pro- 
tecting the interests of the hackney-coach and cab-drivers? Yet 
this would be a parallel case, on land, with the state of things on 
the water at present. 

The Watermen’s Company was chartered or incorporated, and 
armed with this authority, for the purpose of protecting the public 
from the danger arising from unskilful persons rowing boats for 
hire. The power is a wholesome one as regards watermen and 
wherries; and it would be for the public advantage if a similar 
control were exercised over coach and cab drivers, so far as the 
refusing a licence to unskilful drivers or men of known bad cha- 
racter: but that a guild should have the power of limiting the sup- 
ply of conveyances for public convenience, is so monstrous, that the 
exercise of that power in a single instance, is alone sufficient to 
call for legislative interference. 

The watermen are, to say the least, a most dissatisfied fraternity; 
and, like all crafts for whose especial protection statutes have been 
framed or charters bestowed, unconscicnable in their expectations 
and demands. Every bridge that has been thrown over the Thames 
has been raised amidst their execrations. They would prevent 
steam-boats from coming above Greenwich ; and would monopolize 
the carriage of passengers between that place and Richmond. 
They would have prevented passengers going on board steam-boats 
from the wharfs if they had had their will; and it was only the 
other day that they created a riot and tore down part of the new 
pier erected at Gravesend. When their fares were so low that every 
reasonable person gave them more than they could lawfully claim, 
their ad libitum demands were so enormous, and their dissatisfac- 
tion if these were not complied with was so insolently expressed, 
that they drove every one off the River that was not prepared to 
be imposed upon; and even since their fares have been raised toa 
proper and reasonable standard, very few will be satisfied with the 
amount of their legal claim; and the disagreeable alternative of 
giving them more than is their due, or receiving abuse from them, 
causes many who would otherwise take a boat, to go by land. 

Their ignorance is some palliation of their folly. They think 
that-no one can gain by conveying passengers on the water but at 
their expense; as if people who for a shilling or two are carried 
up to Richmond or down to Gravesend, were customers lost to 
them. Since the River ceased to be the highway for passengers 
from one part of London to another, the trade of the watermen 
has been on the decline. But though hackney-coaches have sup- 
planted wherries as common conveyances even to Vauxhall, people 
are still disposed to enjoy the breeze on the River and the gliding 
motion of a boat in summer at least, if civility and moderate fares 
could be counted on. 

If the steam-boats were suffered to ply between London and 
Puiney, or Greenwich and Woolwich, it would not be the water- 





men, but the coach-proprietors who would feel the loss. Scarcely 


one of fifty people who pay their shilling to go by steam, would, if 
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such convenience were wanting, give five times the sum for a 
sculler or oars. As well might they complain of the Cockney 
amateurs who slave at the oar for exercise, and toil for pleasure 
up and down the river. The more people are accustomed to trips 
by water, whether in a steam-boat steered by a skilful pilot, or a 
skiff or a shallop with a Cockney cockswain and amateur rowers, 
the better it is for the watermen. Ladies and timid persons cease 
to fear the water as they get used to it, and begin to enjoy the 
recreation ; and the watermen will get more in this way than by the 
traffic of business. People bent upon pleasure do not scrutinize 
sixpences so narrowly as when they seek a conveyance for busi- 
ness. Steam-boats, which the watermen hate as perfectly as jarvies 
and cabmen the omnibuses, have done little harm to watermen; 
for they have given them more profit in short fares than they 
have taken from them in fares for long distances. Besides, for a 
party going a short distance, a wherry is as cheap a conveyance as 
a steam-boat. 

These are, however, with us, superfluous arguments; for we 
go upon the broad principle, that the interests of a craft can never 
be suffered to interfere with the general convenience: but we 
wished to show that the interests of the watermen themselves are 
opposed to any obstruction to the cheapness and convenience of 
conveyances for passengers on the river. Monopolists never gain 
half what their monopoly causes others to lose; and in the long 
run, they are themselves the losers. 

As regards the objection urged against steam-boats plying 
between the Bridges, that the navigation of the River is impeded, 
and wherries and barges are liable to be swamped by the swell, 
it isnaught. The gunwales of barges and boats should be raised, 
to keep them from swamping. The barges are the chief obstruction 
above, as the tiers of colliers and other traders are below Bridge. 
The inconvenience arising from the crowded state of the Pool 
night be remedied by converting the now useless East India 
Dock into a dock for eolliers, corn-brigs, &e. The outcry against 
steamers is as senseless as that against omnibuses. The fault 
lies in the narrow highways and stationary obstructions. The 
road and the river are for the convenience of passengers; but pas- 
sengers, forsooth, must not pass in one way lest those who pass in 
another should be incommoded! So steam-boats and omnibuses 
are to be stopped for the benefit of watermen and hackney-coach- 
men, and the convenience of wharfingers and shopkeepers. 


THEATRICAL NOVELTIES. 

Anortuer of those lively and graceful vehicles of pleasantry and 
satire, the mythological burlesques which Vesrais naturalized on 
the stage, has been brought out at the Victoria, by the author of 
Frolics of the Fairies, under the title of Caught Courting, “ or 
Juno, by Jove.” The incidents are neither novel nor striking—it 
is the old story of gods coming down to earth to woo mortal 
maids, followed by the goddesses in disguise: but the puns 
and allusions to the topics of the day, and the point of the rhym- 
ing dialogue, together with the introduction of some pretty airs 
from AuserR, Heron, &c., which are charmingly sung by the 
Misses Horton, make up an entertainment of the most agreeable 
kind. The political hits were eagerly caught. Among others, 
when Minos, Jove’s Chancellor, declares his intention ‘* not to re- 
sigp,” the laughter and applause were immense. Murcrett, as 
the mortal at whose cottage Jupiter and his attendant Mercury 
put up, was very droll. 

The Heiress of Bruges has been dramatized at this theatre. 
We had no great relish for GRATTAN’s novel; and we cannot say 
that we prefer the drama. 





A broad farce by Morron, called the Dragon, is the only 
novelty at the English Opera; but others are announced as forth- 
coming. The new farce is only musical.inasmuch as Mrs. Way- 
LETT introduces a ballad or two in the course of it. It is very 
absurd, but laughable withal. Krxtery is “the Dragon,” who 
is appointed to watch the movements of the wife of his command- 
ing officer during her husband's absence; and the lady turns the 
tables upon her jealous lord, by flirting with her comical guardian, 
until the little drummer is over head and ears in love, and is 
caughtin the fact of tasting the Hesperian fruit he was set to guard. 
There was a little coarseness in the way in which Mrs. Way- 
Lert has to make love, which givesa disagreeable character to an 
improbable incident; but the ludicrous manner in which KEELEY 
displays the effects of her coquetry was diverting: nor was the 
vexation of Mrs. KEELry, as his sweetheart, less genuine. 





DECISION IN MR. D. W. HARVEY’S CASE. 


Tur Committee on the Inns of Court have laid their report before the 
House of Commons. It entirely exculpates Mr. Harvey from the 
charges on the ground of which the Benchers of the Inner Temple 
refused to call him to the bar. It will be recollected that Mr. Harvey 
was charged with the fraudulent abstraction of a deed from the office 
of an attorney named Andrew, which was of great importance toa 
client of Andrew. The Benchers, in investigating this charge, relied 
upon a copy of the evidence given at a trial respecting it, which copy 
was furnished by Andrew, and mutilated by him in some parts, while 

rejudicial statements against Mr. Harvey were introduced into others. 
The Committee thus state the question on which they were called upon 
to decide— 

“ Whether Mr. Harvey did or did not fraudulently take oe from the office of Tho- 
mas Andrew, the defendant, a certain paper which was highly advantageous to the 
client of the said Andrew, and which had been given for the arrangement of an action 
* Rudkin v. Shelley,’ in which Andrew was concerned for the plaintiff, and Harvey for 
the defendant ?” 





And they came to this resolution, after due investigation 

“ That Mr. Harvey cid uot purloin of fraudulently take away the paper in question, 
And yottr Con m tee ea vot entertain ary doubt that the paper alluded to was not Ore 
highly or at ali advantageous to the client of the said Andrew, but, on the contrary 
was a document highly advantageous to Mr. Harvey's client, and one which did not 
involve the personal responsibility of Mr. arvey im any respect; and they are, from 
all the facts and circumstances, of opinion that Mr, Harvey has satisfactorily vindi- 
cated himself from the charge so made against him as arising from the result of the 
cause ‘ Harvey v. Andrew.’ ” 


The second charge refers to the sale of an estate in Essex froma 
Mr. Frost toa Mr. Skingley. It is stated against My. Harvey by the 
Benchers— 

“ That Frost had in the year 1809 employed Mr, Harvey to sell ar? estate for him; 
that it had been sold for 950). to a Mr. Skingley, 450/. of which was for Miss Frost, his 
sister, and 500/. for himsetf. That Skingley had, with Frost's assent, paid his 5004 
into Mr. Harvey's hands for Frost; and that Mr. Harvey had approprited 5002, to his 
own use, unknown to Mr, Frost, it being afterwards discovered that Skingley had paid 
1450/. for the estate.” 

Upon this point, the Committee unanimously resolved— 

“ That Mr. D. W. Harvey did not sell the property, acting as the agent of Mr. Prost, 
and on Mr. Frost’s behalf; but that Mr. Harvey was the bond jide purchaser on his 
own account from Mr, Frost, and afterwards sold the estate to Mr. Skingley as principal 
and not agent.” 

It was proved that Mr. Harvey and his father were constantly en- 
gaged in land speculations on their own account. 

The Report goes on to state, that Mr. Harvey was admitted a 
member of the Inner Temple in November 1810; that in compliance 
with the rules of the society, his name was struck off the roll of at- 
tornies two years previous to his application in 1821 to be called to the 
bar; that he was then informed that there were certain charges against 
him which required to be explained before he could be called ; that the 
result of the explanation was adverse to his claim; that Mr. Harvey 
appealed from the decision of the Benchers, to the Judges; and that the 
Judges confirmed the decision instanter, without examining witnesses, 
or allowing any parties except Mr. Harvey, his law-agent, and the 
short-hand writer to be present. The Committee conclude their re- 
port with stating, 

“That as they have arrived at conclusions directly at variance with those of the 
Benchers, they feel themselves bound to express their conviction, that the opinion 
formed of those two cases by that learned body should be attributed to the imperfect 
reports of the trials, and still more to the absence of all authority to compel the at- 
tendance of necessary witnesses, or to enforce the production of essentially important 
documents, which defects have in this inquiry been remedicd by the powers of the 
Committee ; and they have to state to the House, their regret that the circumstances 
last alluded to should have produced consequences to Mr. Harvey which, especially in 
the sacrifice ofa great space of valuable time, are irreparable; but the Committee 
therefore express their confident hope, that#afftr the examination of the whole of the 


evidence, the Benchers will be induced to give Mr. Harvey the full benefit of the present 
inquiry.” 





REPORT OF THE DRUNKEN COMMITTEE. 


AN amusing document has appeared among the Parliamentary 
Papers of the week, in the shape of a ‘ Report of the Select Com- 
mittee of Inquiry on Drunkenness.” It commences with a declaration 
that the higher and middle classes are not so intemperate es in the days 
of our forefathers, but that the labouring classes are much more so. 
The causes of this increase of intemperance are divided into two 
classes ; remote and immediate. The former are stated to be the evil 
example still set by the upper classes, and the practice, derived from a 
remote ancestry, of tippling on all occasions of interest to the human 
race,—such as births, marriages, christenings, funerals, meetings and 
departures of friends, and ‘even in the commercial transactions of 
bargain and sale.” The immediate causes are said to be—the increase 
of gin-shops and the cheapness of gin, ‘‘ and the additional allurements 
presented by every new competitor, who seeks to present more power- 
ful attraction to visiters.” ‘The consequences to individual character 
are thus detailed— 

“6. Destruction of health, disease in every form and shape, premature decrepitude in 
the old, stunted growth and general debility and decay in the young; loss of life by 
paroxysms, apoplexies, drownings, burnings, aud accidents of various kinds; delirium 
tremens, one of the most awful afflictions of humanity, paralysis, idiocy, madness, and 
violent death, 7. Destruction of mental capacity and vigour, and extinction of aptitude 
for learning, as well as of disposition for practising any useful art or industrious occu- 
pation. 8. Irritation of all the worst passions of the heart, hatred, anger, revenge, with 
a brutalization of disposition, that breaks asunder and destroys the most endearing 
bonds of nature and society. 9. Extinction of all moral and religious principle ; dis- 
regard of truth, indifference to education, violation of chastity, insensibility to shame, 
and indescribable degradation.” 

The “consequences to national welfare” are then enumerated— 

“ The destruction of an immense amount of wholesome and nutritious grain, given by a 
bountiful Providence fur the food of man, which is now converted by distillation into @& 
poison; the highest medical authorities, examined in great numbers before your Com- 
mittee, being uniform in their testimony that ardent spirits are absolutely poisonous to 
the human constitution ; that in no case whatever are they necessary or even useful to 
persons in health; that they are always in every case and to the smallest extent dele- 
terious, pernicious, or destructive, according to the proportions in which they may be 
taken into the system; sothat not only is an immense amount of human fuod destroyed 
whilst thousands are inadequately fed, but this food is destroyed in such a manner as 
to injure greatly the agricultural producers themselves ; for whose grain, but for this 
perverted and mistaken use of it, there would be more than twice the present demand 
for the use of the now scantily-fed people, who would then have healthy appetites to 
consume, and improved means to purchase, nutriment for themselves and children, in 
grain as well as in all the other varied productions of the earth.” 

Losses in trade, fires and shipwrecks at sea; the inefficiency and in- 
subordination of the Army and Navy; the low estimation of our na- 
tional character abroad ; “ the diminution of the physical power and 
longevity” of Englishmen ; the poisoning of the *‘ pure and healthy 
nutriment of infancy ;” the increase of paupers and bastards, prosti- 
tutes and thieves; the retardations of all improvement, inventive or In- 
dustrial, civil or political, moral or religious; the hindering of edu- 
cation, the weakening of good examples, and the creation of constant 
and increasing difficulties in the propagation of sound morality and the 
sublime truths of the gospel,”—1in short, all the ills which flesh is heir 
to, all the sins which frail man commits, all his depraved propensities, 
are attributable to beer, gin, and whisky. e 

The Committee have made an estimate of the pecuniary loss sus- 
tained by the nation by gin-drinking, and declare it to be ‘little short 
of fifty millions” annually ! : re 

Then come the “ Remedies to be applied.” These are also divided 
into two classes; immediate, and prospective. The right of the Legis- 
lature to interfere for the prevention of intemperance is in the first 
place maintained— j 

“99, That the right to exercise legislative interference for the correction of any evi 
which affects the public weal, cannot be questioned, without dissolving society into its 
primitive elements, and going back to the combined and cooperative state of civiliza- 
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tion, with all its wholesome and lawfully imposed restraints, to the isolated and lawless 
condition of savage and solitary nature. 23. That the power to apply correctives, by 
legislative means, cannot be doubted without supposing the sober, the intelligent, 
the just, and the moral portion of the community unable to control the excesses of the 
ignorant and disorderly, which would be to declare our incapacity to maintain the first 
principles of government, by insuring the public safety. 24. That the sound policy of 
applying legislative power to direct, restrain, or punish, as the case may require, the 
vicious and contaminating propensities cf the evil-disposed, cannot be disputed, with- 
out invalidating the right of Government to protect the innocent from the violence 
of the guilty; which would in effect declare all government to be useless, and all law- 
ful authority to be without any intelligible object or end—an admission that would 
undermine the very first principles of society.” 

The following are among the remedies, which are declared to be 
“desirable and practicable to be put into immediate operation.” 

“96. The separation of the houses in which intoxicating drinks are sold into four dis- 
tinct classes,—1. Houses for the sale of beer only, not to be consumed on the premises ; 
2. Houses for the sale of beer only, to be coasumed on the premises, and in which re- 
freshments of food may also be obtained; 3. Houses for the sale of spirits only, not to be 
consumed onthe premises ; 4. Houses for the accommodation of strangers and travellers, 
where bed and board may be obtained, and by whom spirits, wine, and beer may be sold. 
27. The limiting the number of such houses of each class, in proportion to population 
in towns, and to distance and population in country disiricts ; the licences for each to 

be annual, and granted by magistrates and municipal authorities, rather than by the 
Excise, to be chargeable with larger sums annually than are now paid for them, espe- 
cially for the sale of spirits, and to be subject to progressively increasiug fines fer dis- 
orderly conduct, aud forfeiture of licence, and closing up of the houses for repeated of- 
fences. 28, The closing of all such houses at earlier hours in the evening than at pre- 
sent, and uniformly with each other; excepting only in the last class of houses for 
travellers, which may be opened at any hour for persons requiring food or beds in the 
dwelling. 29. The first and second class of houses to be closed on the Sabbath-day, 
except for one hour in the afternoon and one hour in the evening, to admit of families 
being supplied with beer at those periods; the third class of houses to be entirely 
closed during the Sabbath-day ; und the fourth class to be closed to‘all visiters on that 
day, excepting only to travellers and the inmates of the dwelling. 30. The making all 
spirit-shops as open to public view as other shops, where wholesome provisions ure sold 
—such as those of the baker, the butcher, and the fishmonger; in order that the inte- 
rior of such spirit-shops may be scen from without, and be constantly exposed to 
public inspection in every part. 31. The refusal of spirit licences to all but 
those who will engage to confine themselves exclusively to dealing in that article; 
and consequently the entire separation in England, Scotland, and Ireland, of the sale 
of spirits from groceries, provisions, wine, or beer, excepting only in the fourth 
class of houses (or hotels), for travellers, and ininates, or lodgers, as before described.” 
34. The prohibition of the practice of paying the wages of workmen at public-houses, 
or any other place where intoxicating drinks are sold. 35. The providing for the pay- 
meut of such wages to every individual his exact amount, except when combined in 
families, so as to render it unnecessary for men to frequent the public-houses, aud 
spend a portion of their earnings to obtain change, 36. ‘The payment of wages at or 
before the breakfast-hour in the mornings of the accustomed market day in each day, 
to enable the wives or other providers of workmen to lay out their earnings in neces- 
sary provisions at an early period of the market, instead of risking its dissipation at 
night in the public-house. 37. The prohibition of the meetings of all friendly societies, 
sick clubs, money clubs, masonic lodges, or any other permanent associations of mutual 
benefit and relief at public-houses or places where intoxicating drinks are sold, as such 
institutions were not formed expressly for the benefit of such public-houses, and when 
they are bund fide associations of mutual help in time of need, can with far more eco- 
nomy and much greater efficacy rent and occupy for th-ir periodical meetings equally 
appropriate rooms in other places, 38. The establishment by the joint aid of the Go- 
vernment and the local authorities and residents on the spot of public walks and gar- 
dens, or open spaces for athletic and healthy exercises in the open air, in the immediate 
vicinity of every town, of an extent and character adapted to its population, and of dis- 
trict and parish libraries, museums, and reading-rooms, accessible at the lowest rate of 
charge, so as to admit of one or the other being visited in any weather and at any time, 
with the rigid exclusion of all intoxicating drinks of every kind from all such places, 
whether in the open air or closed. 39. The reduction of the duty on tea, coffee, and 
sugar, and all the healthy and unintoxicating articles of drink in ordinary use, so as to 
place within the reach of all classes the least injurious beverage on much cheaper terms 
than the most destructive. 40. The establishment of temperance societies in every 
town and village of the kingdom; the only bond of association being a voluntary en- 
gagement to abstain from the use of ardent spirits as a customary beverage, and to dis- 
courage by precept and example all habits of intemperance in themselves and others. 43. 
The removal of all taxes on knowledge, and the extending every facility to the widest 
spread of useful informatiou to the humblest classes of the community. .A national 
system of education, which should embrace as an essential part of the instructions 
given by it to every child in the kingdom, accurate information as to the poisonous and 
invariably deleterious nature of ardent spirits as an article of diet in any former shape, 
and the inculeation of a sense of shame at the crime of voluntarily destroying or 
thoughtlessly obscuring that faculty of reasoning and that consciousness of responsi- 

ility which chiefly distinguish man from the brute, and which his Almighty Maker 
when he created him in his own image implanted in the human race to cultivate, to 
improve, and to refine, and not to corrupt, to brutalize, and to destroy.” 

Among the “ultimate remedies,” are the following vigorous 
measures— 

“46. The absolute prohibition of the importation from any foreign country, or from our 
own colonies, of distilled spirits in any shape. 47. The equally absolute prohibition of all 
distillation of ardent spirits from grain, the most important part of the food of man, in our 
own country. 48. The restriction of distillation from other materials to the purposes of 
the arts, manufactures, and medicine, and the confining the wholesale and retail deal- 
ing in such articles to the chemists, druggists, and dispensaries alone.” 

Then follow some statements of the beneficia) effects which have 
resulted in the United States from the establishment of ‘Temperance 
Societies, and the discontinuance of the use of spirits in vessels of war 
and the mercantile navy. 

The Report concludes with these ‘‘ suggestions »— 

“Your Committee, deeply impressed with the long catalogue of evils which they 
have endeavoured thus briefly and faintly to describe, and feeling the strongest aud 
most earnest desire to lessen their number and amount, humbly venture to suggest to 
the House, the importance of drawing the attention of His Majesty’s Government to 
the immediate introduction of such improvements as your Committee have respectfully 
Tecommended in the Navy and Army, and in the ships employed in the merchant ser- 
vice; to the causing such other ameliorations to be made in this respect as can be 
effected by their authority wherever that may extend ; and tu the public declaration of- 
their determination to introduce early in the ensuing session some general and comprehen- 
sive law for the progressive diminutton and ultimate suppression of all the existing facili- 
ties atd means of intemperance, as the root and parent of almost every other vice. 

. “57, As your Committee are fully aware that one of the most important elements 
it sucéessful legislation is the obtaining the full sanction and support of public 
opinion in favour of the laws, and as this is most powerful and most enduring when 
based on careful investigation and accurate knowledge as the result, they venture still 
further to recommend the most extensive circulation during the recess, under the direct 
Sanction of the Legislature, of an abstract of the evidence obtained by this inquiry, in a 
pr and portable volume, as was done with the Poor- Law Report, to which tt would form 
the best auziliary ; the national cost of intoxication and its consequences being tenfold 
in amount that of the Poor-rates, and pauperism itself being indeed chiefly caused by 
peas of intemperance, of which it is but one out of many melancholy and fatal 
esults,”” 

These extracts will give our readers a fair idea of the contents of 
this Report, and enable them to refute the ill-natured carping of some 
who ought to know better, but who have not scrupled to pronounce the 
document as a mass of commonplace verbiage, and tautological absur- 
dity, deserving rather of ridicule than serious attention. It is, indeed, 
amelancholy truth, that the Members of the House of Commons 
Toared with laughter during the reading of some parts of the Report; 
and many are disposed (even after the solemn defence of it by the 
Chairman, Mr. BucktneHuam, and his adjutant, Mr. Barnes) to regard 
the whole composition i a lengthy jeu d'esprit, after the fashion 
of KnickersockER’s New York. But our readers must judge for 
themselves, 
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BELL'S ITALY. 


Tue first edition of this work was published several years sinces 
The second has reached us (we know not through what chan- 
nel) from Naples, where it has been reprinted, with additions by 
the editor, Mrs. Bett, from her husband's manuscripts, and some 
illustrative notes gleaned from an Italian translation of the original 
edition. Though favourably noticed on its first publication, the 
work is less known than it deserves to be. This circumstance 
alone would justify a recurrence to it at some length. But the 
best justification is the merit of the production. It may not only 
be read with pleasure, but advantage; and very many passages 
will not only bear, but require twice reading. 

The author was well known in Edinburgh as a skilful surgeon, 
an accomplished anatomist, and a character. The pointed husk, 
however, covered a rich fruit. From his youth he had been an 
ardent lover of nature, whether in storm or sunshine. In his ear- 
lier years, he was wont to wander in search of the picturesque, 
“amongst the wild and grand scenery of his native land;” and 
he obtained by practice the power of looking at landscapes with 
learned eyes. A knowledge of drawing, acquired, it would appear, 
for professional purposes, gave him at once a taste for the fine 
arts and the skill to criticize them; his craft as an anatomist 
adding another and a rarer qualification to the connoisseur. Edu- 
cated for a learned profession in a country where learning is easily 
obtained, he was of course a classical scholar : what is of far more 
consequence, he possessed a classical taste, and imbibed the spirit 
of the ancient authors as well as construed their words. Judging 
from his work, he must have studied the Italian writers of the 
Middle Ages, or his imagination enabled him by a slight aequain- 
tance with a subject to tinge his thoughts with the colour of the 
age. It was his business to be a keen investigator and a close ob- 
server; he had the habit of daily committing the result of his ob- 
servations to paper ; and this, with an extensive course of reading, 
seems to have given him a full mastery of language, and to have 
formed a style accurate without formality or stiffness, and free 
without looseness. These were high qualifications for a traveller, 
especially in Italy; but they would have uselessly combined in a 
medical practitioner, had not a fatal disorder attacked their pos- 
sessor. “Circumstances "—we more than infer, embarrassed cir- 
cumstances—aggravated his complaint: the time that would not 
have been given to relaxation was perforce granted to health; he 
went to Italy, wrote the memoranda from a selection of which 
these volumes are formed, and died. 

It will be seen that the work is posthumous: it may be opined 
that it is one of impressions : it may be conjectured that it is frag- 
mentary rather than a complete succession of well-considered and 
harmonized parts. But though not in strictness and in forma 
whole, there is nothing jumbled, nothing discordant. It is not 
what the author would have published had he lived and determined 
to publish at all; but it presents a perfect reflection of his inten- 
tions at the time of writing. Custom, that second nature, tri- 
umphed over the weakness and lassitude of disease. Day by day 
he noted down every thing which he saw, and the impression 
which the seeing produced. These of course changed with the 
scenery and the place. In France, and on first entering Italy, the 
beauties of nature, occasionally varied by customs, antiquities, or 
manufactures, are his theme: as he advances, the wonders of art 
divide his attention with those of nature; at Florence and at Rome, 
the creations of Italian and the remains of Grecian genius almost 
supersede his admiration of the original; but at Naples the mix- 
ture is again revived; and Naples is the termination of his book, 
though we believe his life and his labours closed at Rome. 

Such are the subjects of his work: they are presented to the 
reader with a congenial spirit. There is great freshness in his 
pictures of nature. His criticisms are descriptive and analytical, 
uniting high enthusiasm for excellence with perfect independence 
of great names and popular notions. Of manners there are only 
a few scattered and incidental touches; and his few sketches of 
social life relate to masses, and either directly or indirectly have 
some bearing upon his profession—hospitals, prisons, and asylums 
for theinsane. The whole book is pervadedby a classical spirit,— 
not meaning by the term theintroduction of a string of unapt quo- 
tations or pedantic references to obscure names and places which 
exist no longer, or oaths by deities whose priests and worshippers 
have both perished, or a boyish or monkish imitation of modes 
which passed away some fifteen hundred years ago; but a fulness 
of matter, a natural selection of essential circumstances, a sensible 
view of all that is considered, and a style strong without straining, 
simple without baldness. It will of course be understood that the 
volumes have not the excitement of a continuous story, or of that 
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which results from vivid exhibitions of existing manners, es- 
pecially when conjoined with celebrated persons: it has, however, 
an interest of another kind. Except in the passages of pure 
criticism, a tone of pleasing melancholy pervades the whole,— 
arising from our foreknowledge of the writer's fate, and because 
his own mind seemed tinged with the presaging sadness of death, 
or to speak more truly, the weakness of decaying functions. In 
picking out specimens, we shall endeavour to exhibit something 
of each kind. First we shall take 

A COMPARISON OF THE LANDSCAPE FEATURES OF FRANCE AND ITALY. 

_ Leaving these sublime objects, and looking in the opposite direction, we dis- 
tinguished the highest points of the numerous steeples and spires of Turin, 
oe with the reddening rays of the setting sun. No smoke ascends, as in 

orthern countries, indicating the spot on which the city stands; but a light 
transparent haze seemed to hang over it in the pure still air; while magnificent 
and lofty trees marked its boundaries with a dusky line. The whole of this 
fine scenery receives an added charm in the softening features of the rich fields 
and woody plains, which reaching far to the west, spread out below, enlivened 
by innumerable white dwellings, giving life and animation to the picture. While 
thus, after a sultry day, inhaling the refreshing breeze of the evening, and con- 
templating the varied beauty m1 the surrounding landscape, we were naturally 
led to compare it with the climate and aspect of the country we had left; and 
could not hesitate to prefer Italy, with its splendid sun, its soft, balmy, and 
clear atmosphere, vast mountains, and noble rivers. 

France is like a maritime country, broad, flat, and unprotected ; the soil is 
on pe 9g barren, the sky cloudless; and there are no mountains to have 
effect on the landscape, or influence on the air. Susceptible as I have ever been 
of tranquil or ing ae landscape, or the beauties of opening or declining day, 
I never remember, during my residence in France, to have been charmed with 
the morning or evening sun; I never recollect any difference of light but in in- 
tensity: the sky is ever uniform—like that of Coleridge, in his enchanted ship ; 
the sun rises in the east, mounts to noontide, and descends in the west, without 
producing any other variation than that of length of shadow. That which has 

en praised by the ignorant, asky ever clear and transparent, distinctly marking 
the outline of every building, is, to the painter’s eye, destructive of all richness 
or grandeur. 

The splendid edifices which adorn Paris, the Louvre, the bridges, Notre 
Dame, are ever seen clear and well-defined, presenting the same uniform aspect. 
From Cambray to Paris, from Paris to Lyons, from Lyons to the western side 
of the Alps, 1 never saw a sky in which the beholder could take delight, or 
which an artist would wish to copy. Their finest weather offers a clear, spotless, 
burning atmosphere; and in a bird’s.eye view of the country, each city, spire, 
or tree, is seen distinct asin a map. The storm rises with no portentous point 
to which you can trace the coming mischief; no vast clouds appear bursting 
over the scene; but a uniform and dusky atmosphere covers the whole hemi- 
sphere down to the horizon. There are no mountains to attract clouds, no 
vallies to give currents of air, and changeful variety to enliven the landscape. 
No one who has not passed the Alps can know how precious variety is, or how 
great a share it has in forming pleasing impressions on the mind. I speak of 


the North of France: the middle and South—the department of the Rhone, 
from Grenoble to Nice, and Marseilles, must of course partake of the atmosphere 
of Jtaly. 
Proceeding onwards, and passing over Turin, we find at 
7 2 7 e ry 
Florence some sound observations on the Florentine-Tuscan style 


of architecture. They are passages over which the student should 
ponder, and by which the self-styled professor might profit. They 
show the mode by which the celebrated Florentine style was 
formed: the old Etruscan, the indigenous mode of building, was 
imitated or garbled, but adapted to the climate of the country, the 
wants of the people, and the customs of the time. When the Gre- 
cian, or rather the Classical (for we think Mr. Bei. eonfounds 
together Roman and Grecian) orders were iutroduced, they were 
not servilely copied in whole or in parts, but skilfully engrafted 
on the native mode of building. We must refer to the work for 
the detailed view, but the following passages exhibit the results. 
THE ARCHITECTURE OF FLORENCE 

Ts grand and gloomy beyond that of all the other cities in Italy. Were these 
singular buildings displayed by greater breadth of street, or if these imposing 
fabrics could be translated to other cities, the vast and magnificent character 
which distinguishes the Tuscan style would then be seen. To this hour Florence 
bears the aspect of a city filled with nobles and their domestics; acity of bridges, 
churches, and palaces. Each building has a superb and architectural form: the 
streets are short, narrow, and angular, and each angle presents an architectural 
view, fit to be drawn for a scene in a theatre: each came is a palace; anda 
palace in Florence is a magnificent pile of a square and bulky form, of a grand 
and gloomy aspect, with a plain front, extending from two to three hundred 
feet, built of huge dark gray stone, each measuring three or four feet. A coarse 
rubble work rises in a solid form to twenty or thirty feet in height. A great 
grooved stone, or stybolate, sets off the building from the street, forming a seat 
which runs the whole length of the front; and which, in feudal times, was oc- 
cupied by the dependants of the family, who, there loitering in the sultry hours 
of the day, lay asleep under the shelter of the broad, deep cornice, which project- 
ing from the roof threw a wide shade below. ‘The immense stones of this 
coarse front bear huge iron rings in capacious circles, in which sometimes were 
planted the banners of the family; at others they were filled with enormous 
torches, which in times of rejoicing, burned and glared, throwing a lengthened 
mass of light along the walls. Not unfrequently merchandise was displayed 
drawn through these rings ; and sometimes also they served for tying up the 
shorses of the guests. 

The first range of windows, which are ten feet from the ground, are grated 
cand barred with massive frames of iron, resembling those of a prison, and pro- 
ducing an effect singularly sombre and melancholy. The front of this building 
has, on the second floor, styled piano nobile, a plain and simple architrave. The 
windows are high and arched, placed at a considerable distance from each other, 
and are ten or fifteen in number, according to the extent of the front. They 
were often so high from the floor within, that in turbulent times, when the 
house was itself a fortress, the besieged leaping up three or four steps to the 
‘window would from thence view and annoy the enemy. The third story is like 
the second in plainness and in the size of the windows. The roof is of a flat 
form with a deep cornice and bold projected softits, which gives a grand, square, 

and magnificent effect to the whole edifice. The chimnies are grouped into 
stacks: the tops of which, increasing in bulk as they rise in height, resemble a 
crown ; ‘the slates with which they are constructed are placed in such a man- 
ner as to produce the effect of ventilation, having a plaited form, resembling the 

‘fan heads of the inside of a mushroom. This gives a rich and finished aspect 
to the most trivial or most undignified part of the building. Immense leaden 
spouts that project three or four fect, collect the waters which, in the great rains 
of these countries, fall with ‘extreme violence, descending with the rush and 
noise of torrents from the roof, 





Two or three long flat steps lead to the porch of the palace; and the entrance 
is by a high, nod am massive, iron gate ; the doors of which are cross-barred 
studded with iron and bronze nails, and the ornaments of the pannels are richly 
covered:and embossed. The effect of these gates is very splendid. They open 
into @ cortile or court, the base of which is encircled’ by a high arched colon. 
nade, supported by marble columns. Beautiful gardens often adjoin the palace ; 
and —— a corresponding gate or iron-railings the eye rests on the luxuriant 
verdure of rich foliage. 

It was under these arcades, shaded from the noontide and cooled by. the waters 
of the fountain which occupies the centre of the court, that the rich merchans 
dise of the East, and the rich silks and shawls and fine linen and all the valuable 
manufactures of Tuscany, lay spread out as in a place of exchange; while 
under vast, arched, and vaulted chambers, was stored the wealth which was 
there brought for sale. Entering from this court, a great staircase leads to 
suite of noble chambers, halls, and saloons, hung with silks and rich] 
adorned. The lofty ceilings are finely painted ; the beams are always displayed, 
but are carved, ornamented, and gilded, so as to form a splendid part of the 
whole. The arcades of the court support the galleries, which, in former 
times, were generally filled with fine paintings, statues, vases, and precious relics 
of antiquity. 

In such palaces, the rulers, the magistrate, the noble, and the merchant, dined, 
surrounded by their family and adherents. The manner of the times bore a cha- 
racter of manly simplicity, which singularly contrasted with the splendour of the 
rich possessions, and the importance of their political sway among nations. The 
guests were seated not by rule, rank, or birth, but in the order in which they 
happened to arrive. * x ” ? ” 

One thing is peculiarly worthy of notice: the divisions and coarse chisellings 
of the rubble-work, with which the bases of these great edifices are ornamented, 
are essential to the effect and composition. It is like a wash in drawing, which 
however slight, takes off the cold white glare, and givesa colour such as etching 
does inengraving. © The gravity and solemnity of the stately masses is thus in- 
sured, and the glare of an ardent sun, which often proves injuriously dazzling, 
is corrected. Were it not owing to this, such vast edifices as the palaces of the 
Strozzi or Ricardi, smooth and fair as a villa, would present a tame and insipid 
front ; vast without grandéur, and requiring columns or other massive enrich. 
ments to give relief. These etchings contribute to gravity as welias ornament, 
uniting the whole, and giving the bases apparent strength to support the 
weight above. 

Men of talents, different from those of St. Gallo, or Michael Angelo, at- 
tempted to amend and refine, by polishing and smoothing a grave and magnifi- 
cent front, which derived grandeur from its dimensions. To ,this professional 
discovery, they gave the dignified name of Pietra Serena; and this, which suited 
well with small houses, or rich and delicate ornaments, they extended over fronts 
that were consistent only with rude masonry and stones of great embossment, 
such as mark the antique and majestic style. 


There are very many descriptive, critical, and reflective pas- 
sages, written at Florence, which are worth quoting; but we must 
hurry on to Rome. Mr. Bexx was there during both Christmas 
and Easter weeks; and though art was his passion, and disease 
strong upon him, he found time to be present at all the gorgeous 
or imposing ceremonies of the Roman Catholic Church. From 
these we will select his account of the Miserere,—a wonderful 
performance, which when once heard, ranks foremost amongst the 
unforgotten passages of life. Eulogistic as the description is, it 
does not equal the reality: the service, the darkness, the excite- 
ment, the religious fervour, and the associations connected with 
the place, produce an ‘effect which is like nothing ever felt else- 
where. i 

HOLY THURSDAY-—-THE MISERERE,. 


The service opens by a portion of the Lamentations of Jeremiah sung by the 
choristers ; after which the Pope recites the Paternoster in a low voice; 
then, being seated on the throne and crowned with the mitre, the theme is con- 
tinued, sung loud and sweet by the first soprano, in a tone so long sustained, so 
high, so pure, so silvery and mellifluous, as to produce the most exquisite effect, 
in contrast with the deep choruses, answering in rich harmony at the conclusion 
of every strophe; and then again the lamenting voice is heard, tender and pa- 
thetic, repeating one sweet prolonged tone, sounding clear and high in the dis- 
tance, till brought down again by the chorus. The exquisite notes of the so- 
prano almost charmed away criticism ; but yet we could not help being conscious 
of the difficulties attending a composition of this nature, even in the hands of 
so great a master as Allegri, whose music it was; nor of perceiving that, after 
a time, the continued strain and measured answering chorus becomes monoto- 
nous, and the mind insensibly sinks into languor. Yet the whole is very 
fine: it is as if a being of another world were heard lamenting over a ruined 
city, with the reponses of a dejected people, and forms a grand and mournful 
preparation for the Miserere. ? ’ , 

The last light being extinguished, the chorus, in hurried sounds, proclaims 
that our Saviour is betrayed ; then, for a moment, as a symbol of the darkness 
in which the moral world is left, the deepest obscurity prevails; when at the 
words ‘‘ Christus factus est pro nobis obediens usque ad mortem,” the Pope; the 
whole body of clergy, and the people knelt (in former times they fell dowa on 
the earth), and all was silent; when the solemn pause was broken by the com- 
mencing of the Miserere, in low, rich, exquisite strains, rising softly on the ear 
and gently swelling into powerful sounds of seraphic harmony. i 

The eflect roduced by this music is finer and greater than that of any admired 
art ; no painting, statue, or poem,—no imagination of man, can equal its wonder- 
ful power on the mind. The silent solemnity of the scene, the touching import 
of the words, ‘ take pity on me, O God,” passes through to the inmost soul 
witha thrill of the deepest sensation, unconsciously moistening the eye and paling 
the cheek. The music is composed of two choruses of four voices; the strain 
begins low and solemn, rising gradually to the clear tones of the first soprano, 
which at times are heard alone; at the conclusion of the verse, the second 
chorus joins, and then by degrees the voices fade and die away. The soft and 
almost imperceptible accumulation of sound, swelling in mournful tones of rich 
harmony into powerful effect, and then receding. as if in the distant sky, like 
the lamenting song of angels and spirits, conveys, beyond all conception to those 
who have heard it, the idea of darkness, of desolation, and of the dreary soli- 
tude of the tomb. A solemn silence ensues, and not a breath is heard while 
the inaudible prayer of the kneeling Pope continues. When he rises, slight 
sounds are heard, by degrees breaking on the stillness, which has a pleasing oe 
fect, restoring, as if were, the rapt mind to the existence and feelings of the 
present life. ee 

These extracts must show that the home-reading qualitiesof 
the Observations on Italy axe of no slight order, The most dis- 
tinguished use of the work, however, is as. a superior guide-book 
to the specimens of the arts at those cities which the author 
visited. Those who gallop through the country, of course will 
not require it, The speediest, as the joke has it, may be awakened 
by their courier when there is any thing te see, Those who. can= 
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